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N THIS BOOK of button groupings, I ' 

! ) have made no pretense of writing a 

a comprehensive treatise on the sub- 

such a task. Also, that type of information has 


“Button Encyclopedia’, or a history 
‘ } of buttons through the ages, or even 

ject of buttons in general. I have 
neither the equipment nor the inclination for 
been, and will be, offered by writers better suited 
to its presentation than I. 


I have approached buttons, not from the 
manufacturing or technical side, but from the 
standpoint of Art, Beauty and ‘Human Interest”. 
In other words, I am not so much interested in 
how buttons are made as in why they were made, 
what they represent, the origins of their subject 
matter and their relative artistic and decorative 
merits. The history of buttons, (what is known 
of it), has been written so many times that it 
need not be reiterated here; and descriptions of 
materials, methods of manufacture, quantities 
manufactured, and similar statistics have not 
only been set forth many times already, but are 
not over interesting in themselves. When and 
where buttons were made 7s interesting, but is 
hard to determine accurately, in many cases. I 
have included such data in general terms or in in- 
dividual cases, wherever I am moderately sure of 
it. Altogether, I have tried to include button in- 
formation which, if not entirely new to the ma- 
jority of experienced collectors, has not been 
worn threadbare by repetition. (For example, I 
have not mentioned—except here—the noted pre- 
dilection of the late Kaiser Wilhelm and Louis 
XIV of France for buttons; nor the equally well- 
known reason for putting buttons on men’s coat 
sleeves! I am sure that every collector is familiar 
with such popular button facts, by this time!) 


Nor have I approached buttons from the com- 
mercial or dealers’ angle. I have no expert 
knowledge of button values; though naturally, 
I have a good idea of prices asked and received. 
I am not a dealer, but a collector, and so I look at 
buttons from the collectors’ viewpoint. Regard- 
ing prices, I believe that if you are buying, a 
button is worth whatever you feel able to give for 
it; and if you are selling, I suppose it is worth 
whatever you can (honestly) get for it. But I 
do not agree with those systems of valuation 
which place huge premiums on certain types of 
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buttons (such as large “‘Pictures” and ‘‘Jewels’’), 
but which consider many other equally good, old 
and beautiful buttons to be entirely negligible and 
uninteresting. I think such discrimination, car- 
ried too far, is bad for the hobby. And no col- 
lector needs to be told that over-inflated prices 
tend, in the long run, to damage any hobby. For 
it is neither kind nor sensible to make the hobby- 
ist who cannot afford high prices feel that, for 
that reason, his collection is necessarily inferior 
to that of some millionaire, who may have the 
same hobby. Like stamps, buttons are for every- 
body who likes them; and an inexpensive collec- 
tion, well cared for and appreciated, is worth as 
much (or more!) to its owner as another collec- 
tion which may be worth many dollars from a 
dealer’s point of view. The commercial stand- 
point is for dealers only; they are in business to 
make profits, and must not be condemned on that 
account. But the collector collects for pleasure, 
and his viewpoint should not be commercialized, 
nor his hobby spoiled by unjust and sometimes 
mistaken ideas of what constitutes value. 


I believe that most collectors like buttons be- 
cause they are beautiful, interesting, amusing 
and inspiring, either in themselves or because of 
their associations—not because of their material 
value. I believe that most collectors like the 
“human interest and art” side of buttons more 
than the manufacturing side, and much more 
than the commercial side. This is as it should be, 
for no hobby founded wholly on possibilities of 
profit can be expected to last very long. But but- 
tons have aroused an unusually widespread in- 
terest, and are less limited in their appeal than 
many hobbies. The craftsman admires the skill 
with which they are made; the antiquary is 
interested in their history; the dressmaker and 
the fashion designer feel a professional—almost 
proprietary—interest in them; and even the 
philatelist can trace parallels to his own hobby. 
To the artist, there is no end to their possibilities 
—historic, ornamental and pictorial. And to 
every individual there are many buttons whose 
associations make them invaluable for reasons 
of sentiment. Like every other hobby, buttons 
are their own excuse for being. 


I have tried to show a collection of interesting 
and representative buttons; representative as to 
subject, style, type and material. Since it is 
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patently impossible to show all the buttons there 
are, or even as many as I should like to show, I 
had to select buttons which were sufficiently 
varied and representative, and which would re- 
produce creditably in black and white. I did not 
limit myself to Museum or ‘outstanding’ speci- 
mens, though I believe many of those shown are 
worthy of that description. But I have tried to 
show a cross-section of ‘‘Buttons’’, as collectors 
like, appreciate and collect them. And I have told 


what I could about them, in particular and in 
general, to the best of my ability. 


For any inadvertent errors, of commission or 
omission, I beg the indulgence of fellow collectors. 
I believe that the Button Hobby has a great fu- 
ture; given a square deal, it will be no passing 
fad, but will endure, like philately, to be the com- 
fort and relaxation of many collectors to come. 


—Dorothy Foster Brown. 
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“FORGOTTEN” 
BUTTONS 


Of course, we all like Picture buttons! Who could help 
it? And “Jewels” and “Paperweights” and “Uniforms 
and “Calicoes” and all the other specialized varieties of 
button aristocracy. We all admire these outstanding but- 
tons, and strive frantically to acquire them for our collec- 
tions. But at the same time, let’s not forget the rank and 
file of the Button World, — those humbler members of a 
noble fellowship which are too often and too casually dis- 
missed under the heading of ‘“Conventionals” and Flo- 
rals.” Most of these buttons are well worth looking at, 
and it is a shame to pass them by as being of little ac- 
count. Indeed, they often possess more genurne artistic 
merit than the “Pictures,” which, while fascinating as 
pictures, are sometimes awkward and congested affairs, 
from the standpoint of pure design. 

Among metal and jet (black glass) buttons in par- 
ticular, there are thousands of buttons whose beautiful, 
intricate designs have been carried out with marvelous 
technical skill. Each individual button is worthy of atten- 
tion and appreciation, and is, in its modest way. as credit- 
able a work of art as a Greek temple or an Oriental rug. 


A collection of Conventional buttons contains examples 
of the historic ornament of practically every age and 
country. Greek, Egyptian, Persian, Chinese, Renaissance, 
Gothic, Moorish, Byzantine, Celtic, — every period and 
style of art is somewhere represented on buttons. With 
such sources to draw from, no wonder the variety of pat- 
terns seems endless. 

As for the purely floral designs, they are legion, and 
of every conceivable kind, both naturalistic and conven- 
tionalized. A botanist could probably identify hundreds 
of flower varieties, though the rose, thistle and lily-of-the- 
valley seem to be the most popular flowers, appearing 
again and again. 

In addition, there are innumerable abstract and geo- 
metric patterns, including the “Star” and “Snowflake” 
types, with their infinite variations. All these diverse de- 
signs are cleverly adapted to rigid requirements of ma- 
terial, manufacture and practical usage, and are so pain- 
stakingly made that sometimes three or four different ma- 
terials are successfully combined in a button less than 
half an inch in diameter. 


The old Plastic Horn and Hard Rubber buttons, some- 
times similar in style, have a characteristic pleasing sim- 
plicity. (The Plastic Horns, by the way, are so much 
appreciated by certain parasites that they are likely to be 
found in a more or less eaten condition. Perhaps this 
proves their worth, for what self-respecting parasite 
iy risk his digestive organs on a Modern Plastic but- 
ton? 

Among the countless Vegetable Ivory and Composition 
buttons are many on which as much care has been lavished 
as if they had been made of gold or silver. Personally, I 
have more liking for a well-designed button made from an 
inexpensive material than for one of greater intrinsic 
value which is crude, flamboyant or of an ugly pattern. 
However, it is only fair to say that there seem to be very 
few buttons, comparatively, that are actually unattractive. 

Pearl buttons are beautiful without any decoration at 
all. But delicate hand-engraving and rhythmic geometric 
designs accentuate their color and sheen and make them 
still more appealing. 

Even humble cloth-covered buttons should not be de- 
spised. Some of the older ones are original and effective, 
especially when the cloth is combined with metal, china or 
jet. It wouldn’t surprise me if, eventually, cloth buttons 


emerge as the historical equals of their more intriguing 
brethren. 


The twenty-five designs shown here are typical of 
thousands. They fill the esthetic as well as the practical 
requirements of a button, and if they are not quite as 
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startling or showy as the pictorial designs, perhaps they 
were less likely to pall upon their wearers in the long 
run. 


No. 1 is a typical “Snowflake” pattern, in silvered 
metal with a blue ground. 


No. 2 is one-piece, pierced brass, and shows a char- 
acteristic “Flowing” Floral design. 


No. 3 is a “Statice” Floral type, rendered in silvered 
metal. 


No. 4 shows a simple but effective design in solid brass. 
ec. 1830-40, 


No. 5 is a Filigree button, in bronze-finished brass. 


No. 6 is an excellent Abstract design, in bronze-finished 
brass with dark background. 


No. 7 is a very fine Conventional Floral design, in a 
one-piece, silvered button. 


- No. 8 is a Composite design, found in Silver Lustre 
Jet and also in brass. 


No. 9 — This well-known Lily-of-the-Valley design is 
naturalistic in treatment; it is found in both black and 
lustred Jet. 


No. 10 shows an interlocking Abstract pattern, carried 
out in iridescent Jet. 


No. 11 is a hand-engraved smoky Pearl. 


No. 12 shows a type of Geometric design much used 
on Pearl buttons. 


_No. 13 is a lustrous Pearl with pierced border and a 
bright steel escutcheon. 


No. 14 shows a porcelain button with delicately tinted 
floral pattern. 


No. 15 is a typical “All-over” pattern: this particular 
button is brass. 


No. 16 — This Vertical Hole design is typical of many 
Vegetable Ivory buttons. 


No. 17, also Vegetable Ivory, is much less common, 
with its semi-naturalistic Leaf design. c. 1865. © 


No. 18 is a cloth and jet combination, with Pad back. 
No. 19 shows a characteristic Plastic Horn design. 


No. 20 is made of Hard Rubber, and is rather more 
elaborate than most buttons of its kind. 


No. 21, a one-piece brass button, shows a “Greek Key” 
design in its simplest form. 

No. 22 is a pseudo-Heraldic button, showing the Three 
Feathers of the Princes of Wales. 


No. 23 is an especially charming Renaissance design, in 
brass with a dark blue background. Note the birds and 
grotesque heads. 


No. 24 shows a conventionalized Shell, — a form of 
ornament characteristic of the style known as “Rococo.” 
Brass with tinted background. 

No. 25 is a typical Persian or “Paisley” pattern, ren- 
dered in colored enamels. 


Naturally, we all have our favorite buttons; that’s 
simply inevitable. And there will always be some that can 
never appeal to us quite so much as others. Then, too, 
many buttons are frankly utilitarian, and make no pre- 
tense of any decorative value, though it is surprising, 
when you examine them closely, to see what care has 
been expended on some buttons of this class. This is 
especially true of men’s suit and coat buttons of sixty to 
seventy years ago. Suspender buttons, also, cannot lay 
any great claims to beauty, but they are interesting, just 
the same. 


Anyway, let’s not be “cream-skimmers,” and in our 
scramble for outstanding items overlook the buttons that 
are no less attractive for being unobtrusive. 


I feel great and increasing admiration for the button 
makers of the past, who so well and so patiently combined 
the technical limitations of their craft with true artistry 
and imagination. They were artists as well as artisans, 
and I hope they know that their “brain children,” so long 
neglected and ignored, are coming into their own at last. 
From the depths of dusty bags and boxes, buttons have 
risen to grace our collections, and to take their honorable 
vlace in the world of hobbies. We who are true button 
lovers can find something to like about ALL of them. For 
us, there is no such thing as a “forgotten button’? — ex- 
cept, perhaps, the one we forgot to sew on! 
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SHIPS 


In the current language of. philately, 
those who collect stamps showing ships, 
bridges, maps, flowers, and similar classi- 
fications, are called “Topical Collectors,” 
and the stamps thus collected, by subject 
instead of by country, are called ‘“Topicals.” 
I expect that more and more Topical Col- 
lectors will emerge from the ranks of the 
button hobbyists, as the hobby grows. Ship 
stamps are among the most popular sought 
by stamp collectors, so doubtless ship but- 
tons will become equally well-liked and de- 
sirable. They are not as plentiful as they 
might be, but that only adds to their at- 
traction. More and more of them are being 
discovered each day; for the term “ship,” 
of course, includes everything that is in- 
tended to float on water, and carry passen- 
gers or cargo. While the following ships 
are not as representative as I could wish, 
at least, they all fulfil that important re- 
quirement. 


No. 1 is a Sloop, in brass, and is from 
forty to fifty years old. 


No. 2 is called “Three Men in a Boat?’ 
(but not necessarily the “Three Men” of 
Jerome K. Jerome). It is of dark blue- 
finished metal, and was new, I think, about 
ay (The boat, obviously, is a Row- 

oat. 


No. 8. I call this all-brass button “The 
Albatross,” because it shows the Ship, the 
Lighthouse and the Albatross from “The 
Ancient Mariner,” by Samuel T. Coleridge 
(first published in 1798). The boat is a 
kind of Sloop. 


No. 4 also is a Sloop, decorated with 
flags. It is made of light metal. 


No. 5 is an all-brass button, probably 
made in England, and dating from about 
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1825-1835. It shows a three-masted, full- 
rigged ship. 


No. 6 is a Cutter, on a background rep- 
resenting a shell. It is one-piece, of bronze 
and green-finished metal. 


No. 7, commonly called ‘‘Yachting,”’ 
shows a Schooner, and is made of brass 
with a wide nickel rim. In these ship but- 
tons, it is interesting to note the different 
ways in which the water is handled; no 
two renditions of the waves, for instance, 
are exactly the same style. 


No. 8 is an odd little mid-Victorian but- 
ton, of solid brass, showing a lady with 
parasol propelling a rowboat. It is so small 
that the details are problematical! 


No. 9, entitled “Punting,” dates from 
about 1880-1890. This button and No. 11 
are examples of the overcrowded Picture 
button. They are interesting, as pictures, 
but they lack most of the virtues and qual- 
ities which combine to constitute art. And 
in the small sizes they are so condensed 
that half their pictorial value is lost. 


No. 10. I have heard this button called 
“The Crow’s Nest,” but “Ship of Devil- 
ment” is its more common title. It is not 
rare, but it is curious and fascinating. I 
suspect that it may have derived from some 
historic picture, seal or coat-of-arms, and 
that there is some old story or tradition be- 
hind it to account for its oddity. On the 
other hand, it may have originated only in 
the imagination of the artist who designed 
aay what an imagination he must have 

ad! 


No. 11 is a late Victorian button show- 
ing a “fancy” ship (made from a shell). 
and probably illustrating a child’s story of 
the period. 


No. 12 is described by Captain Emilio 
(in “Military Buttons”) as follows: “New 
Hampshire, Volunteer Militia, 1850-1895; 
2 piece; convex; gilt; 23. Shipbuilding 
design like State seal. ‘New Hampshire’ 
in curved line above, ‘Vol. Militia’ below. 
Reverse: ‘Scovill Mfg. Co.’” The ship 
shown in process of construction is a Packet. 
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CUPEDs 


Cupid (or Eros), God of Love, has long 
been a favorite subject for artists and sculp- 


tors. So, naturally, there are many cupids 
on buttons, for the button designers looked 


to art and sculpture for much of their in- 
spiration, and cupids were high on their 
list of available material. 


The “Eros” of the Greeks was a winged 
youth, who later became the “Cupid” of 
the Romans. The latter, however, were more 
or less responsible for his eventual trans- 
formation from an adult deity into the cur- 
rent idea of Cupid—a plump, mischievous 
small boy—usually, but not always equip- 
ped with wings, and armed with a bow and 
quiver of arrows. Perhaps the Cherubs of 
Hebrew and early Christian tradition had 
a part in this gradual transformation, for 
they, too, were widely used in art and deco- 
ration, and their general characteristics, 
portrayed by many artists, greatly resemble 
those of the Cupids. 


The cupids on buttons, whatever their 
origin, are decorative and pleasing to the 
eye, even if some of them do not “mean” 
much. After all, if a button looks attrac- 
tive, and holds one’s clothes together as 
well, it can get along without any further 
“meaning” if it has to! 


No. 1 is a typical winged head of a 
Cherub. It is brass with filigree background. 


No. 2 is of solid brass, very well de- 
signed and carried out. In my opinion, the 
many representations of Cupid on or with 
a lion are based on the “Masque of Cupid” 
in Spenser’s “Faerie Queene.” Though dif- 
fering in design, these various versions of 
Cupid and the Lion all seem to fit this same 
subject. 


No. 8 shows a climbing Cupid, in brass 
and nickel with colored background. 
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No. 4 is another head of a Cherub, ap- 
parently fixed (for some unknown reason) 
to the side of a house! This is a brass but- 
ton of the ’eighties. 


No. 5 is an attractive all-brass button. 
I call it “Cupids with Game” for lack of 
a better name. 


No. 6 is another “Masque of Cupid” de- 
sign. It is a bronze-finished metal button, 
reminiscent in style of the famous decora- 
tions at Pompeii. 


No. 7 is called “The Blacksmith” or 
“Cupid as Blacksmith” or “Hymen, God of 
Marriage.” He is apparently forging strong 
links of love, or something of that sort. I 
don’t know why the parrot is sitting on the 
end of the anvil, but no doubt it has some 
significance. (Perhaps it is a Love Bird!) 
This is a very fine button of plain and col- 
ored brass with mahogany background. It 
probably adorned a luxurious wrap of the 
middle ’eighties. 


No. 8, often called “Reclining Cupid,” 
is a well-known button which shows Cupid 
resting temporarily from his labors — or 
mischief. It is made of brass with colored 
background and plain nickel border. 


No. 9, “Cupid at the Fountain,” appears 
in different renditions; this one is brass 
with a plain nickel border. 


No. 10 is another “Cupid with Umbrel- 
la,” of bronze-finished brass. I think it may 
be a little later than No. 9, but it is the same 
type of button. 


No. 11 is an amusingly conceived French 
button, showing Cupid with a Seahorse, 
which he is urging forward with the help 
of a miniature trident. It is all-brass, with 
cut-out background. 


No. 12 is of colored metal: “Cupid with - 
Cornucopia.” 


No. 18 is a jet button, and it portrays 
one of the famous cherubs in Raphael’s 
painting, the “Sistine Madonna.” 


There is really little more that I can say 
about “Cupid” buttons, but I hope they are 
sufficiently ornamental and interesting to 
speak for themselves. 
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CHINA BUTTONS 


The dictionary defines china as “a fine kind 
of porcelain, originally brought from the Far 
East.” I doubt if all china buttons live up to 
this description. Probably quite a few of them 
are really glass, and perhaps ought to be classi- 
fied as such. But for non-technical purposes, 
and because it seems the simplest way, I clas- 
sify as “china” all ceramic buttons which are 
not transparent or translucent. Some of them 
are genuine porcelain, some are forms of glass, 
some are pottery or other earthenware sub- 
stances of various sorts. But to avoid compli- 
cations, I think it is allowable for collectors to 
classify broadly all clear buttons as ‘‘Glass” and 
all opaque buttons as “China.” There are some 
buttons that seem to be about half way between 
the two, being too opaque to qualify as glass, 
and too transparent to be classed as china. 
These can be classed by themselves, or included 
with either glass or china. as_ the collector 
chooses. I call them glass “Borderline” buttons. 


The first six buttons shown in the accom- 
panying plate are ‘“Bull’s-eye” types. They 
are found in many sizes and color combinations, 
though most of them run from ™% to 1% inch in 
diameter. No. 3 is an “Eye” type, and may 
have belonged to a rag doll. in the days when 
sewed-on buttons served dolls and stuffed ani- 
mals for eyes. All the Bull’s-eye buttons have 
shanks; usually of metal, but sometimes of the 
same material as the button itself. 


No. 7 is one of the “Borderline” class. It 
probably dates from the first half of the nine- 
teenth centurv, and is hand decorated in black. 
Because the designs were painted on freehand, 
there is apt to be considerable variation among 
buttons that were intended to be alike. 


No. 8 is of blue porcelain, with decoration 
incised in gilt, and a four-way shank. 


No. 9 is of purple slag, with swirl back and 
metal shank. 


No. 10 is opaque white glass, with a brass 
head attached to the metal shank. 


No. 11 is a Milk Glass button, about eighty 
years old. 

No. 12 is a “Candy” button. It is convex, 
with pink and white stripes, in a brass setting. 


No. 13 shows a plaid effect in red and green. 
“Gingham” is the name usually given to this 
type, to distinguish it from the regular Calico. 


No. 14 is a typical Calico. These buttons 
have applied, all-over patterns, similar to the 


patterns of the printed materials on which they 
were most often used. They were current as 
late as 1890, and were used principally on small 
girls’ dresses and “‘pinafores.” They usually 
have four holes, sometimes two, and are occa- 
sionally found with regular metal settings and 
shanks, like a so-called “Jewel” button. These 
are called “Jewel Calicoes.” Another variety 
is a four-holed Calico with a narrow brass rim 
around the outside. 


No. 15 is a “Stencil” type. These buttons 
are contemporary with the Calicoes, and ap- 
pear in a variety of simple designs and colors, 
though they are most common in black and 
white. They are all hole buttons. At least, I 
have never seen one with a shank, though this 
doesn’t mean that they don’t exist! 


No. 16 is a china “Jewel” type—a black star 
inlaid in blue, with brass setting. It is before 
1850, but how much before I can’t be sure. 


No. 17 is a “Dresden” type—delicate pink 
roses and green leaves on a _ convex white 
button. 


No. 18 is called (notice I said called) —a Ben- 
nington button. It looks and feels like Ben- 
nington ware, but as there is some controversy 
as to whether or not real Bennington buttons 
were ever made, I don’t want to make an arbi- 
trary pronouncement that may be wrong. But 
these buttons. which are found in several sizes, 
with and without metal settings, certainly look 
like Bennington! 


No. 19 is of porcelain, with a four-way shank. 
It is beautifully decorated in pink, blue, green, 
gilt and silver. 


No. 20 is an initial button, the S being in 
silver lustre on white. It has a swirl back and 
metal shank. 


No. 21 is a more modern button; very pale 
green, decorated with gilt and silver lustre. 


Nos. 22-27 are so-called “Ringers” — the 
common china buttons of the Calico era, of 
which we find so many in old button boxes. 
Nos. 22 and 23 are “Multiple Ring” types; No. 
24 is a “Piecust Ringer’ and No. 27 a “Bowl.” 
All Ringers are hole buttons. 


China buttons make up in color and dainti- 
ness whatever they may lack in pictorial in- 
terest. While the Calicoes and Jewels are the 
aristocrats of their kind, the Bull’s-eyes and 
humble Ringers should not be despised, just 
because they are plentiful. Three cent stamps 
of the regular issues are certainly plentiful, but 
no stamp collector would think of being with- 
out at least one of each variety! Besides, if 
button collecting continues its present popu- 
larity, the time is coming when no old buttons 
will be really plentiful. So don’t say I didn’t 
warn you! 
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“THE ZOO” 


Perhaps it would be wise to take a vote among 
button collectors, a sort of Button Poll, before 
making any assertions as to which type of picture 
button is the most sought after. But I am willing 
to bet that Animal buttons would be among the 
foremost contenders for the honor of being the 
most popular type. While not as truly decorative 
as Heads or Birds, they make up in originality 
and humor whatever they may lack in beauty. 


Both wild and domestic animals are fairly 
common subjects for buttons, but some are found 
much more frequently than others. Deer, for 
instance, are plentiful; lions, horses, dogs, camels 
and even pigs are not too scarce. But cats are less 
easy to find, and for some reason the useful and 
far from unattractive cow is seldom seen on a but- 
ton. In a hasty canvass of some twenty to thirty 
collectors, I found only one who owned a cow 
button, and most of the others had never seen 
one. (There is a cow on the Vermont State Seal 
button, but it is almost too tiny to identify.) I 
am told that fish are hard to find, too. I have 
come across several dolphins, but the dolphin, 
strictly speaking, is not a fish, but an animal like 
the whale. 


No. 1, in the accompanying “Zoo,” is an all- 
brass button of German or Austrian make; the 
decoration being incised on the convex surface. 
As to the actual genus of the animals, your 
guess is as good as mine. I call them gnus, but 
they may be some obscure variety of goats, or 
possibly water buffalo. But regardless of their 
exact zoological status, they make a pleasing 
and ‘‘different” button. 


No. 2 is of Plastic Horn, with the deer and 
scroll inlaid in white metal. Plastic Horn but- 
tons (actually made from the hoofs of cattle) 
were developed in France by Emile Bassot, about 
1853. They are sometimes called “Pick” or “Pick 
mark” buttons, from the small hole on the back, 
made when they were taken from the mould. 


No. 3, showing a saddle horse, is probably 
a Sporting button, of German or Austrian make. 


No. 4 is a squirrel, in brass with green back- 
ground. The prominent ears indicate that it is 
an English or European squirrel; American 
squirrels have much smaller ears. 


No. 5 is a reclining lion on a one-piece metal 
button. 


No. 6, brass trimmed with nickel, is a Poodle 
with Basket. At least, he seems to be more poodle 
than anything else! 


No. 7 is a tiger on a one-piece brass button. 
In this type of button, it is interesting to note 


the different ways in which the jungle back- 
grounds are rendered. Even the palm trees show 
considerable variety. 


No. 8 is a “lop-eared”’ rabbit, of colored brass, 
which was made in Paris. 


No. 9. I have heard several different names 
for this button, but “The Oasis” strikes me as 
being the most descriptive. 


No. 10 I call ‘Baby Giraffe,” because, while 
obviously belonging to the giraffe family, its 
neck seems not to have reached adult proportions! 
It is of bronze-finished metal. 


No. 11 is an elephant, in jet. On the back 
are the words “Pat’d. Dec. 28, 1880.” I wish 
more buttons were dated. 


No. 12 is a fox, but what he is supposed to be 
doing is beyond me. Possibly the wooden struc- 
ture in the foreground is a Victorian chicken 
coop, in which case there is little doubt what he 
is doing. It is of brass, with reddish background. 


No. 18, “Clown and Pig” is a real Circus but- 
ton. It is of solid brass and French make. 


No. 14 makes one wonder what kind of gar- 
ment it was worn on originally. “Cats on the 
Roof” is the only name for it. It is brass with 
nickel rim, and dates from about 1870-1875. 


No. 15, like No. 13, could be called a Circus 
button, as the frog is apparently juggling the 
lily leaves. It is a one-piece brass button with 
nee green background, the frog being in high 
relief. 


No. 16 represents a lizard, which is not ex- 
actly an animal, but which make a decorative 
little button—if one likes lizards. 


No. 17 is a Turtle button. Made of Compo- 
sition in various color combinations, these turtle 
buttons date from about 1880. A large number, 
on the original sales cards, were found in an old 
store in Salem, Nebraska, where they had been 
reposing ever since they were new. They are 
seeing the world at last! 


No. 18 is the ‘Rocky Mountain Goat” in 
bronze-finished metal. 1880-1890. 


No. 19, “Polar Bear,” is of brass, compara- 
tively modern, and I suspect that it formerly 
decorated an inexpensive (or imitation) fur coat. — 


It does seem as if some of these Animal but- 
tons must have looked rather inappropriate on 
the garments they originally adorned. The 
“Sporting” buttons, animals and birds both, were 
suited to the sporting clothes on which they ap- 
peared. But most of the later Animal buttons 
were not used on sporting apparel but on more 
formal costumes—coats, dresses and wraps worn 
on “dress-up” occasions. But they were “the 
style’’—that explanation covers every aberration — 
of fashion (including ladies’ hats!). But despite 
the fact that styles change, and regardless of 
how they may have looked when they were new, 
these Animal buttons certainly look good to all 
collectors now! 
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KNAMELLED BUTTONS 


Enamel is the name given to the hard, vitreous com- 
pound—a form of glass made of silica, minium and potash 
— which is “fused” upon the surface of metallic and 
ceramic objects, for purposes of decoration. The art is 
very old, and was well-known to the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians, as well as to the Greeks and Romans; it 
has been practiced by every people who have attempted 
anything at all in the line of art or decoration. 

Truly, buttons are “Museums in Miniature,” and 
knowledge of them requires knowledge also of the many 
arts, crafts, historic subjects and processes which the 
button makers depended upon for inspiration and for 
satisfactory practical results. Enamelling is a specialized 
art, and only experts are capable of making correct pro- 
nouncements regarding it. My knowledge of it is prac- 
tically nil, but what little I have acquired, I will try to 
pass along as best I can! 


The most characteristic forms of Enamel are Cloisonné 
and Champlevé; in these, the enamelled design is “en- 
closed” or outlined by partitions or “cloisons” of metal 
(made to resemble gold). The ability to “feel” this sepa- 
rating outline with the fingertips is supposed to be one 
proof that the article is genuine. 


Many enamelled buttons are probably in the same 
class with the inexpensive jewelry, widely manufactured 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries throughout 
Europe, Japan and the United States. Old enamels have 
been widely imitated, and so good are these imitations 
that even experts can be deceived. So, unless you have 
expert knowledge or advice, or know its history, it is 
unwise to make too great claim for any enamel button. 
Besides, “Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


While rendering these colorful buttons in mere black 
and white does them less than justice, I have tried to 
give some idea of their effectiveness and charm. 

No. 1 is convex brass Cloisonné, enamelled in blue, 
green, lavender, white and pink, with dull finish. The 
Persian design is extremely good. 

No. 2 is an example of what is called Miniature Enamel 
Painting. The picture is painted on an enamel base and 
afterwards coated with a transparent flux, which gives 
an enamel surface. This portrait of a fifteenth century 
lady, in five or six colors, has a brass back and openwork 
border. 

No. 3 is slightly convex brass, enamelled in white, 
pink, green and dark blue, with highly polished finish. 
The rose is painted realistically. 

No. 4 is an interesting Rococo version of the “Swirl” 
—that symbol of Life known to Art and Philosophy which 
appears so often in Elihu Vedder’s famous illustrations 
to “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” The button is 
slightly convex brass, possibly Cloisonné, enamelled in 
white, black and light blue. Reverse: “R. & G.—Paris.” 
(The same design is found in other colors and in plain 
brass.) 

No. 5 shows the head of a Bacchante, enamelled on 
slightly convex porcelain in pink, brown, flesh color, green 
and orange. It has a brass collet, back and shank. ce. 1840? 


No. 6 is convex brass Cloisonné, in light blue, dark 
blue and white, with dull finish. The back, too, is enam- 
elled blue. 

No. 7 is a comparatively modern “Flower,” which 
imitates Cloisonné by having the raised outlines stamped 
through from the back. It is convex brass, enamelled in 
shiny gray and white. (Found also in other colors.) 

No. 8 also is imitation Cloisonné, with filigree border 
and cut-out background. The ivy leaves are enamelled 
in shaded green, green-blue and dark red. 

No. 9. This button is probably Oriental in manu- 
facture as well as in design. It is convex brass Cloisonné, 
enamelled in white, black, green, lavender and blue, with 
dull finish. 

No. 10. I believe that this button, too, is real Cloi- 
sonné. Of slightly convex brass, it has a cut-out back- 
ground and is set with cut steel facets. It is enamelled 
in dark red, pink, light blue and green, with polished 
finish. 

No. 11 shows how a small amount of enamel can 
“highlight” an otherwise undistinguished brass button. 
The flower spray, fastened separately to the back, is 
enamelled in white, green, pink, yellow, blue, brown and 
red. 

No. 12. This well-known Picture button is usually 
called “John Alden and Priscilla,” a title which I believe 
is incorrect. While the attitudes of the figures may fit 
the Pilgrim couple, their costumes are entirely wrong for 
the period, being from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred years too late! I’m sure Priscilla didn’t have pow- 
dered hair; nor did John wear a tricorne, or a coat, 
waistcoat and breeches of about 1800! Nor is there men- 
tion of any dog in “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” I 
realize that I ought not to take away this handy title 
without supplying one to replace it. But I have no doubt 
that the picture will be correctly identified and named, 
eventually. The button is one-piece flat brass, stamped 
to imitate Cloisonné, and enamelled in white, black, red, 
green and dark blue. 

No. 13 is convex brass Cloisonné, with pierced back- 
ground, and shows a conventionalized Thistle, in black 
and white enamel. 

No. 14. This small button has an imitation Cloisonné 
border, in dark red, bright blue and white, which forms 
a setting for a lustrous pearl, with cut steel star escutch- 
eon. It proves that enamel can be successfully combined 
with other materials. c. 1875. 

No. 15 is convex brass Cloisonné, showing a typical 
Persian “Pine” design, in white, black, blue and red 
enamel, with polished finish. 

No. 16 is flat, one-piece brass, probably Cloisonné, 
with an Oriental design in red, green, light and dark 
blue, lavender and white. 

No. 17 is called a “Delft Button.” It is one-piece, with 
bronze-finished brass border and back, while the picture 
is rendered in blue and white enamel, in imitation of the 
famous blue and white Delftware from the Netherlands. 


I have included four Picture buttons in this group, to 
show that pictures are produced in enamel. But the 
majority of Enamelled buttons have Conventional and 
Floral designs, many of them Oriental and semi-Oriental 
in style. The rich colors and characteristic outline effects 
of enamelling lend themselves better to formal arrange- 
ments than to pictorial subjects, and are most successful 
when kept within more or less decorative limits. In this 
decorative field they are unsurpassed, and deserve all the 
admiration they are sure to receive. 
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DRAGONS 


The dragon is a fabulous monster, of 
many forms and varied characteristics. 
Being as ornamental as he is fabulous, the 
dragon and his many cousins—the gryphon, 
the cockatrice, the wyvern, the hippogriff, 
the basilisk, ete., are often used as subjects 
for button decoration. Fortunately these 
creatures need not be “true to nature,” but 
can be depicted as the designer’s taste and 
fancy may dictate. Dragon buttons are al- 
ways striking, they never “date,” and they 


are, I think, among the most decorative of | 


Picture buttons. The fifteen buttons I have 
shown are of various types and materials, 
as follows: 


No. 1 is a Medieval. Cockatrice, in 
pierced brass (probably of French make). 
A Cockatrice was supposed to have been 
hatched by a serpent from the egg of a 
cock, and it could kill with a glance. 


No. 2 is a Wyvern, in black jet. A 
Wyvern had two legs, wings, a dragon’s 
head and a sting in its tail! 


No. 8 is a semi-Chinese dragon, in 
bronze-finished brass, with background of 
wood. This particular button, I am told, 
was worn by the first woman to sit in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
Perhaps she felt she needed dragons, for 
protection or moral support! 


No. 4 is a “flower-tailed” dragon in 
brass, with a light wooden ‘background, 
probably birch. 


No. 5 is a Gryphon, in solid brass. A 
Gryphon (Gryffon, Griffin), had the body 
and legs of a lion, the wings and beak of 
an eagle, and pricked ears. 
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No. 6 is really more of a Sphinx than 
a dragon, but is included here for variety. 


No. 7 is made of Silver Lustre jet, with 
cut-out background. 


No. 8 is a true Heraldic demi-Gryphon, 
in brass. It is beautifully designed and 
made, and was bought in Paris, about thir- 
ty-seven years ago. Reverse: “‘Perfectionne 
—b. M.—France”’ on a twisted, belt-like 
scroll. 


No. 9 is a well-known Suspender button. 


‘No. 10 is of jet, with the incised design 
rendered in gilt. 


No. 11 is a Gryphon made of tin, with 
painted background. 


No. 12 is the so-called “Chinese Dragon 
Slayer.” It is made of brass with back- 
ground of woven sea-grass. 


No. 13 is a somewhat Composite dragon, 
in bronze-finished brass. 


No. 14 is a queer dragon with his mouth 
very wide open. I have seen him in several 
renditions; this one is plain brass. 


No. 15 is a smoky pearl button, slightly 
concave, hand-painted in silver, gilt, yellow 
and red. It probably came from the Orient. 


There are many other Dragon buttons, 
ranging from Suspender buttons to beauti- 
ful Chinese Cuff buttons, of most wonder- 
ful workmanship. There are also buttons 
depicting “St. George and the Dragon” 
(See Miscellaneous Buttons—II), in which 
the dragon occupies a very subordinate 
position! They are all fascinating, but space 
is limited, and for that reason I have tried 
to portray some of the dragons which are 
most common and most characteristic. 
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“STILL LIFE” 


This term covers, roughly, the many inani- 
mate objects which are found on buttons; articles 
ranging all the way from vases (usually com- 
bined with flowers), to such odd combinations 
as No. 19, which is as original as it is incompre- 
hensible. 


All sorts of every-day articles are used now- 
adays, on “modern” buttons, and the same kind 
of things, to a lesser degree, are found on buttons 
which manage to qualify as “antique.” (Buttons, 
unlike men and women, can safely be classed as 
“antique” if they are fifty years old—or more!) 


Many still-life objects appear on buttons in 
conjunction with figures, or as part of a scene. 
But in all of the following, the object itself forms 
the principal decoration of the button. 


No. 1, “Rake and Shovel,” is of nickel with 
colored background. I surmise that it was made 
as a novelty, and not intended as insignia for any 
labor or agricultural group! 


No. 2 is a “‘Painter’s Palette” in jet. 


No. 3 shows what is sometimes called a 
“‘Panoply,” a mounted array of arms or armor. 
This button is of brass, steel, wood and tin— 
four materials in one small button. 


No. 4. I call this “Crown and Spray.” It 
appears in different colors of tinted brass. 


No. 5 is one type of “Fan” button. It is dark 
blue metal, with opalescent glass set in to form 
the fan itself. 


No. 6 is a “Horn of Plenty” in brass. 


No. 7 shows another type of fan. It is pewter, 
with cut-out background. 


No. 8 is a ‘“‘Crusader’s Shield” in brass. In 
November, 1090, Pope Urban II first exhorted 
the peoples of Christendom to aid the failing 
Empire of the East, and to reconquer Jerusalem. 
These buttons probably appeared in 1890, to com- 
memorate the 800th anniversary of the Pope’s 
speech, and the beginning of the First Crusade. 


No. 9 is a “Sheaf and Sickle” in Plastic Horn. 


No. 10—‘‘Rose and Sword”. This may have 
some symbolical meaning aside from its deco- 
rative qualities. The sword could be intended for 
King Arthur’s magic weapon, Excalibur. Bronze- 
finished metal with tin back. 


No. 11. The Anchor, emblem of Hope, is com- 
mon on buttons. Though used principally on 
naval buttons, in what might be called its ‘“‘prac- 
tical” capacity, it was also used in its symbolic 
sense. This brass button, showing an anchor on 
shipboard, is rather unusual. 


No. 12, “Ostrich Feathers,” is solid brass. 


No. 13, “Latch and Padlock,” is of brass with 
steel facets. 


No. 14 is one of the many “Buckle” patterns, 
in solid brass. 


No. 15 is a “‘Good Luck Horseshoe” in jet. 
(If you are superstitious, always be sure to 
mount your Horseshoe buttons right side up, 
like this—so the luck won’t run out of the ends!) 


No. 16 is a combination of Buckle and Horse- 
shoe, in jet. 


No. 17, “Square and Compasses,” is pre- 
sumably a Masonic button, of Plastic Horn. 


No. 18 is a “Keyhole and Key” in pewter. 


No. 19. This design rouses everyone’s curi- 
osity. What can be the significance of an andiron, 
crossed by an arrow, and having a leaf spray 
attached to its top? It is of dark blue metal, with 
green background, in the center of which is a 
circle of polished steel, like a mirror. In its sub- 
ject matter, this is one of the queerest buttons 
I ever saw. One collector suggests that it might 
represent a weathervane. 


No. 20 is a “‘Hammer and Anvil” in colored 
brass. 


On these buttons, abstract symbols, like the 
Anchor and the Horn of Plenty, appear in com- 
pany with prosaic implements of every-day life 
and living. Which goes to show that buttons, 
like so many other things, can go from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and back again. In 
their unobtrusive way, they record changing 
times and ideas, preserve passing fancies, and 
reflect the ever-widening range of human interest 
and human ingenuity, 
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GODS AND 
GODDESSES 


Long ago the gods of the Greeks and the 
Romans ceased to take any active part in the 
lives and affairs of mortals. But in every 
branch of art and learning their fame and 
beauty lives on; so, naturally, they were not 
neglected by the button designers. And so 
successful were the efforts of the latter that I 
am sure the gods would find no fault with their 
likenesses, as they appear on these buttons of 
from forty to seventy-five years ago. I surmise 
that some of the designs may have been taken 
from earlier, more pretentious portraits of the 
gods and goddesses, but I am not sufficiently 
erudite to identify them to that extent. 


No. 1 is a “Zodiac” button, showing Virgo 
(the Virgin). There are twelve different Zo- 
diac designs, each representing one of the 
twelve different “Signs of the Zodiac.” They 
are one-piece brass buttons, of excellent de- 
sign, and are found in two sizes. There are 
also jet Zodiac buttons. Their age and place 
of manufacture seems to be shrouded in mys- 
tery at present; at a guess, I would say they 
are from seventy-five to one hundred years old, 
and are probably of European make. But this 
is only a guess. They are hard to find, and it 
is far from easy to make up the complete set. 


No. 2 shows a head of Minerva (Athene), 
goddess of wisdom. The helmet is character- 
istic of this lady, but the conventionalized curls 
are a less common feature. The button is of 
concave jet, with the head in high relief. 


No. 3 shows a head of Bacchus (Dionysos), 
god of wine and revelry. It is finely made of 
orass, with partially cut-out border. 


No. 4 is a head of Mercury (Hermes), god 
of commerce; it is well modeled in brass on a 
bright steel background. 


No. 5 shows Cupid (Eros), god of love, with 
his bow and quiver of arrows. This button is 
later than the Mercury, and lacks its effective 
simplicity. In the ‘nineties, the trend in deco- 
ration was toward over-elaboration and buttons 
shared this tendency. 


No. 6 is usually known as “Phaeton Driving 
the Chariot of his Father, Apollo,” a rather 
cumbersome title. As I cannot see any proof 
of the identity of the driver, (who might easily 
be Apollo himself), I call it just “The Chariot 
of Apollo.” Apollo (Phoebus) was god of the 
sun. 

No. 7 shows Diana (Artemis), goddess of 
the hunt, with her bow and arrows and two of 


her dogs. She was also the moon-goddess, 
hence the crescent in her headdress. This is 
an all-brass button with rococo border and cut- 
out background. 


No. 8 shows an old friend with a controver- 
sial title. It was first called “Jupiter and 
Juno;’ then “Jupiter and Minerva,” for the 
reason that Minerva is said to have “sprung 
full-armed from the head of Jove.” But the 
lady shown is not “full-armed.” Also, Juno, 
wife of Jupiter, was notoriously jealous (with 
some reason!), and certainly she would not 
have countenanced the placing of her husband’s 
portrait in conjunction with that of any other 
female—not even that of his daughter, Miner- 
va! The snake headdress has caused some to 
call the button “Adam and Eve,” but the hel- 
met and general classical style seem to con- 
tradict this possibility. I still prefer to call the 
pair “Jupiter and Juno;” it is easy to say and 
sounds reasonable. 


No. 9 is the sea-god, Neptune (Poseidon) 
with his horses. It is well carried out in bronze- 
finished brass. 


No. 10 represents either Flora, Roman god- 
dess of flowers and gardens, or Ceres (Deme- 
ter), goddess of agriculture and harvests. I 
think she looks a little too young and frivolous 
for Ceres, who is usually represented as being 
of riper years and appearance. It seems to be 
a matter of individual choice. The figure and 
foliage are brass, on a background of bay-wood, 
with nickel border. 


No. 11 shows Mars (Ares), god of war, in 
a comparatively peaceful mood. This button 
of bronze-finished brass, with shield of cut 
steel, was made in Paris. 


No. 12 is a jet button, showing the head of 
a Bacchante, one of the feminine followers of 
Bacchus. The border and head are silver lustre, 
with background of dull mulberry. 


No. 13 is a head of Venus (Aphrodite), god- 
dess of love and beauty. It is made of red 
glass, with the head in white, giving a cameo 
effect. 


Cupid, Minerva, Mercury and Neptune seem 
to be the most popular deities, when it comes 
to buttons; they appear repeatedly, in differ- 
ent designs and materials. Probably  deter- 
mined search would discover still other char- 
acters of classical mythology, but to date I have 
not found any others of whose identity I can 
be certain. 


I think these buttons are among the most 
pleasing of picture buttons. For some reason, 
subject matter of great antiquity is less likely 
to “date” than pictures and subjects out of a 
more recent past; perhaps it appears in truer 
perspective. It may be that if a thing is old 
enough, it is always new; and the buttons shown 
here, like the gods themselves, will always 
seem ageless and charming. 
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BUTTERFLIES 
AND BUGS 


The popularity of butterflies as subjects for 
button decoration is not surprising. They are 
colorful, picturesque insects, possessing not un- 
pleasant associations, and like birds, eminently 
fitted to the ornamental requirements of buttons. 
Bees, too, while they have their objectionable 
side, are associated in the human mind with 
pleasant things, such as honey and flowers. But 
the popularity of bugs that crawl and creep, and 
of that most despised of winged creatures, the 
fly, is not so easy to understand. I suppose it is 
all due to that fickle and unreasonable female, 
Fashion; she sets the styles, and other females 
(whether or not fickle and unreasonable), follow 
her, and ask no questions. ! 


No. 1 is a grasshopper, in brass. 


No. 2, in brass and nickel, is a beehive, com- 
plete with two bees. 


No. 3 is a butterfly in Plastic Horn, inlaid 
with silver and mother-of-pearl; a charming 
button. 


No. 4, “Butterfly on Leaf,’ is of mulberry- 
tinted brass. 


No. 5 is not an insect, strictly speaking; true 
insects are limited to six legs apiece. But as there 
are not enough “Crustacea” for classification by 
themselves, it has to be included among the in- 
sects. It shows a nice, fat spider, with spots, 
reposing in a deep, concave cup; the whole is 
made of bronze-finished metal. It is hard to 
imagine the taste or the mentality that would 
enjoy wearing a set of spider buttons, but some- 
one apparently did! 


No. 6 is a decorative butterfly, in solid brass. 
I believe that this type of button, in which the 
design does not show through on the back, is 
older, as a rule, than the one-piece brass type 
in which the impression of the design does show 
through. 


No. 7 is a beetle—exact family unknown—in 
Hard Rubber. It somewhat resembles the Egyp- 
tian scarabaeus, which was the Egyptian symbol 
of resurrection, and one of the oldest natural 
forms used in historic ornament. 


No. 8 is a bee, in brass; an advertising button. 


No. 9 appears to be a mosquito, surrounded 
by strawberries. Either the mosquito is very 
large or the berries are very small; but then, 
realism doesn’t matter much—in buttons. It 
is of one-piece, open-work brass. 


No. 10, “Butterfly and Rose,” is of brass, with 
wooden background. 


No. 11 is a dragon fly. This design is found 
in different sizes and materials, as it was used 
repeatedly by its makers, ‘‘A. P. & Cie., Paris.” 


No. 12 represents a great rarity, a four-legged 
insect! Perhaps this is the “Button Bug,” that 
has bitten so many in the past few years! The 
button is of brass; the “bug” is in high relief on 
a concave background, with etched border. 


No. 18 is a colorful butterfly, in glass. It is 
of the so-called “modern paperweight type,” 
consisting of two pieces of glass cemented to- 
gether. It would not be considered a true ‘“Paper- 
weight,” though it is not very “modern,” being 
from forty to fifty years old. At present there 
are almost as many different ideas of what 
constitutes a true “Paperweight” button as there 
are collectors! 


No. 14 is one of the many attractive rendi- 
tions of an unattractive subject, the common fly. 
It has a jet base, with white china (or milk 
glass) top, on which is a fly, in high relief, out- 
lined in gilt lustre. 


No. 15 is a wasp (or hornet?) in Hard Rub- 
ber. On the back, “N.R.Co.—Goodyear’s Fat. 
1851.” 


No. 16 is a beetle, in open-work brass. 


No. 17 is a bee; a flat, solid brass button, 
very likely French. 


No. 18 is a butterfly in white metal on a con- 
vex biack satin backgound, with white metal 
border. The shank is of canvas, a type invented 
about 1825. 


No. 19 is another beetle, commonly called 
“Bug on Leaf” or ‘Beetle on Leaf.’ It is of solid 
brass, and the beetle is in high relief. 


While some very famous (or infamous) bugs 
are not represented here it is quite possible that 
even they exist on buttons somewhere. I have 
reached the point where hardly anything, por- 
trayed on a button, would surprise me very 
much. That is one of the great fascinations of 
button collecting — you never know what you 
may find next. It is this element of suspense, 
this “hidden treasure” aspect, that keeps the 
hobby (and the hobbyist) alive and active. 
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VEGETABLE IVORY 
AND “COMPOSITION” 
BUTTONS 


Because these buttons are, at first glance, similar in 
appearance and design, (though not in substance), and 
because they are often classed and mounted together, I 
have grouped them together here. 


Such buttons are often overlooked and ignored by 
collectors; partly because many of them are “hole” but- 
tons, partly because they are often black or drab in color; 
but principally, I suspect, because there are comparatively 
few “Pictures” among them. But I believe them to be 
as worthy of attention as are many more popular types 
of buttons. As for age—for those collectors who dote on 
“old” buttons—many Composition buttons are older than 
the Pictures of the ’eighties and ‘nineties. 


Vegetable Ivory, of course, is the common name for 
the Corozo Nut. This product of various tropical and 
semi-tropical palms, when duly processed, makes an al- 
most ideal button material. It is inexpensive, easily 
worked, amenable to dyeing and staining, and is very 
hard and durable. Vegetable Ivory buttons were first 
made commercially about 1860. 


“Composition” is the rather indefinite term applied to 
buttons whose exact substance cannot be named with any 
degree of certainty. There are many different composi- 
tions, from such older concoctions as Papier-maché, 
Casein and ground slate mixed with shellac to the com- 
plicated Plastics of today. It would take an analytical 
chemist to identify these various materials, and as I am 
not, and have no access to, such an expert, I must leave 
this fascinating technical field unexplored. No doubt the 
time will come when it will be possible to separate and 
classify the different kinds of Composition, but at present, 
it is all I can do to distinguish between Compositions in 
general and Vegetable Ivory! And I can do that more 
easily than I can tell how to do it! Usually, in Vegetable 
Ivory buttons, the hole drilled through the self-shank is 
left natural “ivory” color, regardless of the color of the 
button. Then the substance has a smoothness and shine 
which few Compositions seem to achieve, and a char- 
acteristic “finished” appearance which one learns to dis- 
tinguish, with practice. 


Nos. 1 through 6 are all Vegetable Ivory. No. 1 is a 
Vertical Holer of the “ring” type. An unbelievable num- 
ber of these buttons exist, all similar, yet all differing 
from one another in detail. 


No. 2 shows characteristic cutting on a small convex 
button. The cut, geometric design is left natural, while 
the surface, which forms the background, is stained and 
polished. 


No. 3 shows a fleur-de-lis on a black “satin finish” 
button, which may have adorned some article of “gents’ 
formal evening wear.” It looks like real satin. Many of 
these “Tailors’ Buttons” are finely made and finished, and 
are too good for the cavalier treatment they usually 
receive. 


No. 4, in natural Ivory, shows a horseshoe and riding 
crop. A few Composition and Vegetable Ivory buttons 
have metal shanks, but most of them are either hole or 
self-shank types. 


No. 5 is another typical Vertical Hole design, in which 
the convex surface is stained while the cut portions retain 
the natural color of the nut. 


No. 6 shows a simple pattern in natural Ivory finish. 


No. 7 is made of a “pudding” Composition, of gray 
and pinkish brown; the dog’s head being in high relief 
against a concave background. 


No. 8, mottled brown in color, is made of a Composi- 
tion of the ground slate group. 


No. 9 shows a head of Cleopatra, in relief, with etched 
ground. Like many pictures of the Egyptian queen, this 
likeness is taken from a noted portrait at Edfu, on the 
Nile. Vegetable Ivory with metal shank. 


No. 10 is a two-hole Vegetable Ivory, with cut-out 
geometric pattern. 


No. 11 is an excellent Shell design, convex, of a Com- 
position similar to No. 8. 


No. 12 shows a flower spray, adapted to a large brown 
Composition button. 


No. 13 is a black Coat button, unpretentious, but 
graceful and attractive. It has a cut-out background and 
metal shank. 


No. 14 is another typical rendition of the Vertical 
Hole in Vegetable Ivory. This pattern is found in several 
sizes and shades. 


No. 15, made of Vegetable Ivory, has a “plaid” finish 
ge and black; the cut-out moon retains the “Ivory” 
color. 


No. 16 is a good example of the many buttons which 
are so often “born to blush unseen.” The excellent design 
is engraved on Vegetable Ivory, but the whole button is 
so unobtrusive that nine times out of ten it would be 
passed over without being noticed or appreciated. The 
background is actually made up of concentric circles. 


No. 17 is similar in material to No. 8, but is dark green 
in color. 


No. 18 shows a Conventional Floral pattern in black 
Composition. 


No. 19, of dark “pudding,” is one of many pleasing 
flower designs. 


No. 20 is made of bright blue Composition, and shows 
grapes in relief against a concave background. This same 
design is found in jet. 


No. 21 is a tiny button of Vegetable Ivory, but the 
delicate cherry design is as graceful and perfect as if it 
were etched on the most precious stone. Such fine design 
and careful workmanship deserve to be appreciated, what- 
ever the material. 

No. 22 is made of black Composition; the interlacing 
design is Arabic in type. 


No. 23, of brown Composition, makes use of the ever 
popular Greek Key, in the form of a band. This particular 
kind of Composition has a sort of “bloom” on parts of it, 
but whether this bloom is the original finish, which gets 
rubbed off in time, or whether it is something acquired 
with the passage of years, I can’t seem to find out; I 
think probably the former. 

No. 24 shows a daisy on a two-holed Composition 
ee. The flower and ground are dull rose, with black 

order. 


To distinguish between old and modern Composition 
buttons, the latter are customarily referred to as “Plas- 
tics”; thus “Composition” is reserved for the older buttons. 


Vegetable Ivory buttons are made today, but most of 
them are utilitarian rather than decorative. Many gen- 
uinely old buttons of both materials are mainly utilitarian, 
too; many others are pleasing by reason of color and 
material rather than design. But hundreds of Composition 
and Vegetable Ivory buttons, both black and colored, are 
fine examples of “Art in Buttons,” and I hope that in 
time they will be accorded a fitting place in the Button 
World, where beauty receives recognition, wherever found; 
and where there is no discrimination against humble 
things, as such. 
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SCENES 


“Scenes,” that is, landscapes, waterscapes and 
buildings make up a substantial part of the “Pic- 
ture Button” group. They show great variety, 
but at the same time, certain subjects seem to 
have been especially well-liked. Mills and castles 
are more common than any other type of scene, 
but as both are notably picturesque, no one finds 
any fault with that. Both mills and castles were 
much used as subjects of all kinds of pictures and 
decorations during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, proving again that buttons are a 
pretty accurate reflection of popular taste. 


The following scenic buttons with one or two 
exceptions, are all roughly the same age—from 
fifty to seventy-five years old. Some of them are 
not at all rare, but to my mind, the fact that 
a button is often seen does not detract in the 
least from its charm or desirability. Scarcity 
or high price alone do not necessarily make for 
beauty or interest. If a button gives pleasure 
to its owner, it is a good button, regardless of 
its age or material or the price it might bring. 
A plain or homely button may be supremely in- 
teresting, due to its history or associations. I 
think it is wrong to value buttons solely in terms 
of cash or rarity. 


But to get back to scenic buttons: 


No. 1 shows a ruined temple (Greek) with 
parts of encroaching jungle, and a moon and 
stars overhead. It is convex, gilt, with brass 
back. 


No. 2 is a Turkish or Arab mosque, sometimes 
called, for the sake of convenience, “Saint Sofia.” 
It is slightly concave brass, silvered. 


No. 3, called “The Fingerpost”’, is made of 
bronze-finished brass and tinted pewter (?), with 
tin back. 


No. 4 is an all-brass button, the tree being 
riveted to the concave background. The temp- 
tation to call this button the “Charter Oak” is 
almost over-powering. But it is of German or 
Austrian make, and I think it is meant to repre- 
sent an olive tree. Reverse: “Eingetr. Muster” 
(original design). 

No. 5 is a very good “Mill” button; brass, with 
the design in high relief. I am told that a set 
of buttons like this decorated the jacket of a man 
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who came to this country from Poland, many 
years ago. 


No. 6 is a well-known landscape button, in 
bronze-finished brass and light metal, with 
“heart” border. For identification purposes, I 
call it “The Chateau,” though it features a mill 
and stream as well. 1880-1890. 


No. 7 represents the Eiffel Tower, famous 
Paris landmark. It is made of dark Composi- 
tion, and dates from about the time the Tower 
was built, so it seems safe to assume that the 
buttons commemorated the raising of the Tower, 
which was completed March 31, 1889. 


No. 8 shows the “Chinese Pavilion’. design. 
This is a jet button, but the design is found in 
metal, also. 

No. 9 is a large brass button, showing an old 
mill, with church steeple in the distance. 


No. 10 is a “Castle by the Shore.” It is finely 
made of bronze-finished metal, with mother-of- 
pearl background and nickel border. The de- 
tails are exceptionally clear; it is possible to 
make out two people, walking along the shore. 


No. 11, which I call “Church and Tree,’ is 
about ninety years old. It is solid brass, con- 
cave, with a black painted background which 
allows the incised design to show through. 


No. 12 is a large jet button with gold lustre 
finish, and it shows the William Tell Chapel, on 
Lake Lucerne. The Chapel is built at the spot 
where Tell is supposed to have escaped from 
the tyrant, Gessler, by making a daring leap to 
safety. 

No. 13 is an “Egyptian Scene”; brass with tin 
back. 

No. 14 is of bronze-finished brass, and por- 
trays “The Grand Canal” in Venice. 

No. 15, “The Well Sweep,” is of light metal; 
the scene tinted with green. 

No. 16 shows a characteristic Dutch Wind- 
mill; it is brass with bronze or colored finish. 


No. 17 shows another favorite mill design. 
Note the plank bridge across the stream, and 
the millstone on the bank. This button is brass, 
but I have seen the same design in other ma- 
terials. 

These are only a few scenes out of many, 
but they serve to give an idea of the many differ- 
ent countries and styles of architecture which 
can be found on buttons. From France to China, 
from Holland to Egypt, the button designers 
roamed (in imagination) in their efforts to make 
buttons more original, attractive and instructive. 
And no one can say that they were not successful. 
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PEARL BUTTONS 


Pearl buttons, it seems to me, are apt to be 
neglected and passed over by some collec- 
tors and dealers. I don’t understand why, for 
they are very beautiful and varied. I suppose 
it is because they are not “pictures,’”’ and some 
button collectors (alas!) seem to have a “Pic- 
ture Button Complex.” But for loveliness of 
design and coloring, pear] buttons are second 
tc none. 


It is impossible to do them justice in mere 
black and white, but I have done my best to 
show twenty-four representative pearls; or at 
any rate, their bare outlines and patterns. Their 
sheen and depth and rich coloring I will have 
to leave to your imagination. 


No. 1 is over one hundred years old, and (I 
am told) was hand-made. The decoration is 
a kind of applied transfer. 


No. 2 is a ‘‘Cat’s-eye.”” These may be any 
size or color, and they get their name from the 
characteristic “blaze” which makes them re- 
semble the eye of a cat. 


No. 3 shows a bunch of grapes, made of 
bronze and tiny glass beads, on a white pear] 
background. 


No. 4 is a small vertical hole button; a type 
of which there are hundreds of varieties. They 
were used on underwear, dresses of delicate 
fabrics, and dolls’ and babies’ clothing. 


No. 5 is a smoky pearl, combined with nickel 
and small pieces of bright steel, which are in- 
laid. Pearl and metal combinations are ex- 
tremely attractive, and form a sub-classification 
of their own. 


No. 6 is green tinted pearl with steel es- 
cutcheon. 


No. 7 shows a white pearl with cut-out “Semi- 
quaver” design. 


No. 8 is a Fan in smoky pearl. 


No. 9 is another cut-out pattern, probably 
Chinese. 


No. 10 shows a Crane, engraved on smoky 
pearl. 


No. 11 is an ordinary pearl, hole button, en- 
cased in a fancy brass border; a _ rather un- 
usual arrangement. 


No. 12 is a large smoky pearl with typical 
“flowing’’ decoration. 


No. 13 shows a shank button with geometric 
design. Pearl buttons are fairly evenly divided 


between shank and hole types, but I would say 
that the latter predominate. 


No. 14 is a “Snowflake” pattern, cut in 
graded relief, to show the different strata of 
the shell. 


No. 15 is a typical “Pearl Button” pattern. 


No. 16 has been stained a rich wine color; 
the natural iridescent pearl shows through to 
make the design. 


No. 17 combines pearl, nickel, steel and 
brass; the pearl background gives color to the 
whole button. 


No. 18 shows a Persian design, hand-painted 
in red, blue and gold. I think, though, that 
painting pearl buttons is a good deal like 
“painting the lily.” 


No. 19 is a convex, vertical hole type, with 
engraved decoration. 


No. 20 is an owl’s head in smoky pearl, the 
eyes being deeply indented. 


No. 21 is a flower-shaped white pearl, com- 
paratively modern. 


No. 22 presents a pearl version of the ever 
popular “Moon and Star.” The background is 
cut-out, and the moon is decorated with steel 
facets. 


No. 23 shows another flower-shaped button; 
this one with a shank. 


No. 24 is of lustrous dark green pearl, with 
brass filigree escutcheon. 


I have not gone into the technical side of 
pearl buttons and their manufacture. That has 
been ably done by others, and everyone knows 
that the white and smoky pearl is river pearl 
(the shells of fresh-water mussels) and that 
the colored, iridescent pearl is ocean pearl, 
from the South Seas; (principally, now, from 
the Great Barrier Reef, off the northeast coast 
of Australia). 


The fact that early pearl buttons were deco- 
rated by workers in their homes partially ac- 
counts for the variations in the patterns; no 
two pearl buttons ever seem to be quite alike. 
Comparing them can be a tiresome business, 
and that may be one reason for their lack of 
popularity. 


The original pearl button collectors were 
the London ‘“Pearlies,”’ those Cockney coster- 
mongers who decorate their clothing with pearl 
buttons until scarcely a_ bit of cloth shows 
through. Caps, coats, vests and trousers of 
the men, as well as the coats and dresses of 
their women folk, are thickly encrusted with 
buttons. Their method of ‘‘mounting” their 
Specimens may not appeal to everyone, but 
their enthusiasm is easy to understand and to 
share. 
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HEADS. 


If I had the time, I would try to make a picture of each 
different ‘Head’? button that I could lay my hands on. 
But as such an ambitious program is out of the question. 
I have simply picked out twenty head buttons which I 
like, and which seem fairly representative of this particu- 
lar classification. They are not necessarily rare or won- 
derful, but all, I believe, are admirably designed and well 
carried out, each according to its own special style and 
material. 

No. 1 is a Greek head in milk (?) glass, with a brass 
rim. It MAY be Sandwich, and then again it MAY not. 
There seems to be considerable controversy as to whether 
or not there actually is any such thing as a genuine 
Sandwich glass button. Some authorities claim that the 
early American glass works, including the Sandwich 
factory, never made buttons. Others insist that they 
KNOW certain buttons were found in or brought from 
old glass factories. Until this discussion is settled one 
way or the other, I shall maintain a discreet neutrality! 

No. 2 is one type of so-called “Jenny Lind” button. 
This particular specimen is of opaque white glass, with 
a gilt rim. Jenny Lind (1820-1887) came to the United 
States in 1850 and 1852, and these buttons presumably 
commemorate her success and fame. 


No. 3 represents Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt (69-30 
B.C.). It is of brass and china, made in France, and is 
an excellent example of transfer-printing applied to a 
button. The process is the same as that used in the 
decoration of china. 


No. 4 is one of several imitations of a gold dollar. I 
call this the “Indian Princess” type, as opposed to the 
“Classical” type, which is a more nearly accurate repre- 
sentation of the coin. 


No. 5. This Norse warrior, in brass and nickel, could 
appropriately be called “The Viking.” 

No. 6. This button is interesting on account of the 
grotesque mask on the back of the helmet. I call it ‘The 
Amazon” because, while costumed as a warrior, the hair 
is too long and flowing for a man’s. 


No. 7. This silver button, modeled in high relief, por- 
trays the Egyptian monarch, Rameses II. 


No. 8 is an Indian Chief, in brass. It is modern, but 
included here for variety. 7 


No. 9 is an imitation of a Roman coin. In his book, 
“Military Buttons” (Salem—1911), Captain Emilio de- 
scribes it as follows: “Portrait, Septimius Severus, 18th 
century; solid, flat, gilt, 28. In low relief, the profile of 
a full-bearded man, crowned with a wreath; the words 
‘L. Septimius Severus Pertinax, AUC VIIII’ encircling, 
within a raised, beaded border.” Lucius Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 146-211) was a Roman Emperor. 

No. 10 represents a belle of about 1870. The jewelry, 
elaborate hair-do and extremely delicate feminine fea- 
tures are characteristic of the period. It is of Plastic 
Horn. 

No. 11 is of bronze, with cut steel facets. I have heard 
it called both “Queen Elizabeth” and “Queen Isabella,” 
but I doubt if it was meant for the latter. It could be 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, or Marie de Medici, or any other 
famous sixteenth century lady. 


No. 12 is a “Liberty Head” in Hard Rubber, bearing 
on the back the Goodyear’s patent of 1851. 


No. 18 is a classical head in jet. 


No. 14 is a “miniature” type. The portrait is a small 
chromo lithograph, in imitation of an eighteenth century 
miniature, while the frame is gilt filigree. This often- 
found picture is said to be a portrait of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756-91). 


No. 15 is a Victorian child’s head, about 1882. 


No. 16 is a sixteenth century lady in high relief on a 
leaf-shaped background. I call it “Marguerite de Valois,” 
whose portrait it somewhat resembles. 


No. 17 is a well-known Japanese lady, with parasol. I 
have heard it called “Yum-yum,” which seems a very 
appropriate name. If it was named for the heroine of 
“The Mikado,” it is not earlier than 1885, when the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera was first performed. 


No. 18 is a Graeco-Roman officer, in brass and nickel. 
It is beautifully made, and probably adorned a cloak or 
wrap. According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but- 
tons of two or more pieces made in this way, were not 
produced before 1807, when one B. Sanders, an exiled 
Dane, perfected their manufacture at Birmingham. I 
have come to the rather reluctant conclusion that most 
buttons of this type are later than we would like to be- 
lieve; and date, for the most part, from 1840 to 1900, at 
a very rough outside estimate. They seem to have been 
particularly in vogue during the 1880’s and 1890’s. So 
that while the subject matter of these buttons may date 
back thousands of years, the buttons themselves are 
seldom more than from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
years old. 


No. 19. This attractive gilt button represents the 
young Duke of Reichstadt (1811-1832), son of Napoleon 
I. He was called “L’Aiglon” (“The Eaglet’’). About 
1900 Sarah Bernhardt revived his fame when she played 
the title role in Edmond Rostand’s play, “L’Aiglon.” 


No. 20 is a modern brass button, showing a Swiss (or 
Tyrolean) lady. Note the Alps (?) in the background. 

Many of the “names” of Head and other picture but- 
tons are not too well authenticated. Chosen originally 
because they seemed to fit, they have been perpetuated 
through usage, sometimes, no doubt, incorrectly. Where 
the foregoing names are of my own choosing, I have so 
implied, and if better authenticated titles for these same 
buttons exist, I shall be overjoyed to know about them 
and use them. It is easier, for reference purposes, to 
use recognized names for buttons than to depend on often 
vague descriptions. So I think that whenever possible 
buttons should be named, provided that reasonable lee- 
way is left in case of mistakes or misinformation. 


As there is still comparatively little detailed informa- 
tion available regarding buttons, I think it unwise for 
anyone to be too opinionated, or to make too hard and 
fast rules or statements. Certainly, I do not plan to do so. 


I think all collectors welcome information about their 
hobby, and the more we learn about buttons, the more 
fascinating they become. Still, I cannot help remember- 
ing that a hobby is something we do for fun and for 
pleasure. If it becomes work, there is danger that it 
may cease to be a hobby! If we can keep learning new 
and interesting facts about buttons, without making hara 
work of the process, then indeed we have found an idea 
hobby, and one of which we shall not easily tire. 
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UNIFORM BUTTONS 


To me, Uniform buttons are more truly fascinating 
than any other kind. They are the buttons that have seen 
the world, and have had their own part in its history. 
Even though we cannot know the individual story of 
each button, we know that it probably has a story, and 
that it may have been through exciting adventures. This 
is especially true of the military and naval buttons; more 
than any others, I wish that they could talk! 


Captain Luis Fenellosa Emilio was a pioneer collector 
of these buttons, and his collection in the Essex Institute, 
at Salem, Mass., is considered one of the finest in the 
world. Thanks to his patient research, we are able to 
identify most Uniform buttons prior to 1911. Since that 
date, we have to rely on contemporary information and 
(sometimes) guesswork. 


In choosing which Uniform buttons to show, I de- 
cided to avoid those which consist entirely or principally 
of lettering: first, because they are not quite as decora- 
tive as the “designed” buttons; and second, because I am 
not a superlatively good letterer! But the all-lettering 
buttons are just as desirable as any others, even if they 
may not be quite as beautiful, judged by strict artistic 
standards. 


No. 1 was worn by an employe of the Anchor Steam- 
ship Line, about 1908. It is convex, silvered, and bears 
on the back the words “Extra Quality.” 


No. 2 is a flat, solid brass button, which I have tenta- 
tively identified as a variation of Captain Emilio’s No. 
1191: “United States, State Department, 1820-1840.” I 
suspect that it may be earlier than 1820. Reverse: “Rich 
Orange.” 


No. 3 is made of Plastic Horn, and shows the ‘insignia 
of the City of London police. (The “City of London” 
is a small area [673 acres] in the heart of greater Lon- 
don. It has its own separate government, handed down 
trom the Middle Ages, and the Lord Mayor is its chief 
authority). Reverse: “Firmin & Sons Ltd.— London.” 
Firmin’s, by the way, have made buttons since the time 
of Queen Anne. | 


No. 4 is thus described by Captain Emilio: “ (British) 
Army, Royal Regiment of Artillery, 1820-1840 (7); solid, 
convex, was gilt; 20. In center of a plain background, 
three tield pieces with crown above.” 


No. 5 is a beautifully designed button, which Captain 
Emilio describes as follows: “(British) Army, 49th Foot, 
officer, 1870-1881; 2 piece; convex; gilt; z2. In relief, 
the crown and garter; on the latter the words ‘P. Char- 
lotte of Wales’; within the garter, the figures ‘49’; a 
wreath composed of roses, shamrocks and thistles en- 
circling.” Reverse: “P. Tait & Co.—Limerick.” 


No. 6 is a bronze-finished metal button bearing the 
arms of the republic of Guatemala — the Scroll and 
Quetzal with which stamp collectors are familiar. ‘lhe 
quetzal is the national bird of Guatemala, chosen because 
it cannot live in captivity, and is therefore a suitable 
symbol of liberty. This design first appeared on stamps 
in 1886; the button is probably later than that. 


No. 7 is a Society button, and was worn during the 
gay nineties by a member of the “League of American 
Wheelman” (“L.A.W.”). It is flat, 2 piece, bronze and 
made by (or for) G. W. Simmons & Co.—Boston. (Some- 


times the names on the backs of buttons are not names 
of makers, but of the clothing or uniform dealers to 
whom the buttons were supplied). 


No. 8 shows an ancient symbol—the Caduceus, once 
carried by Mercury, the Messenger of the Gods, but now 
an emblem of the medical profession. This flat, sod 
brass button was worn by a member of the United States 
Medical Corps during the tirst World War (1917-1919). 


No. 9 is another button which philatelists will easily 
identity. lt shows the Norwegian lion; the identical 
design which appears on Norwegian stamps of 1922-192/, 
though the heraldic lion itself is much older. It is a 
military button, convex and silvered. 


No. 10 is also rich in honor—and misfortune. It 1s 
a military button from ill-fated Czechoslovakia (1918- 
1938), and represents crossed daggers. It is convex, gilt, 
and pears on the back the word “Marathon.” 


No. 11 is a fireman’s button, but of what city, 1 
don’t know. Possibly this design, like the “F.D.” of 
today, was used in more than one city. It is convex, 
silvered and was made by (or for) Fred J. Miller, New 
York. When I found this button, a piece of fireman’s 
red flannel shirt was still attached to it! 


No. 12 is a Spanish button of the period of the Span- 
ish-American War, described by Captain Emilio as fol- 
lows: “(Spanish) Army, Civil Guard; 2 piece; convex, 
silvered; 23. In relief, the arms of Spain (in oval shield), 
with the letters ‘G C’ in ornamental script on either side; 
a narrow rim around.” Reverse: “J Feu—Barcelona.” 


No. 18 also is described by Captain Emilio: “Musi- 
cian’s Button, for general use, 1885-1900; 2 piece, convex; 
gilt; 21. On plain background, a four stringed lyre, 
15 mm. high, in relief. Keverse: Scoville Mfg. Co.” 


No. 14 is often found in button bags and boxes 
throughout New England. It shows the “Sword-arm of 
Miles Standish.” I quote Captain Emilio again; “Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia, 1886-1847; 2 piece; convex; 
gilt; 28. On lined background design like crest of State 
seal; above it the lettering ‘Mass. Volunteer,’ below it, 
‘Militia’; 24 stars encircling; bevelled bright rim. Re- 
verse: R. & W. Robinson.” 


No. 15 is a good example of a Monogram button. I 
can’t swear to the meaning of the letters “B S R,” but 
the consensus of opinion seems to be that they stand 
for “Boston School Regiment” “(or possibly, ‘Boston 
Street Railway.” Take your choice). The button is 
convex, gilt, with flat rim. 


No. 16 is the button currently used by the United 
States Post Office Department; it perhaps is the most 
travelled button of them all. The postman and his 
accessories vary on buttons made by different manu- 
facturers, for no two button makers ever made the same 
design the same way. This fact is true of almost all 
uniform buttons, and is the cause of some controversy. 
Some collectors consider that one example of each de- 
sign is adequate representation of that particular design. 
Others take the stand that different names on the backs 
of buttons correspond to different watermarks on the 
backs of stamps, and make each differently marked button 
a different button, and collectible as such. I admit that 
it is a complicated business keeping track of all these 
marks and makers, and it is up to each collector per- 
sonally to decide whether or not to do it. But it is 
interesting to compare them, and they really are differ- 
ent buttons. 


Some Uniform buttons are doubtless “uncirculated”’ 
(or should I say “mint’”?). Many that have been used 
are as bright and polished as if they had just come from 
the factory. But some, and these I like best, are dull 
and dented and sometimes clumsily repaired. Bruised 
by battle, battered, corroded—they have surely earned 
their retirement from active service. All honor to them, 
for they are more than just buttons; they are symbols 
of comradeship and courage and duty done. 
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“THE ORIENT” 


I doubt if any of these buttons ever actually saw the 
Orient. But they do their best to portray it in a manner 
that is traditionally correct if not over realistic. Oriental 
figures seem to have been popular subjects for Picture 
buttons during the latter part of the nineteenth century; 
the designers were especially fond of showing Japanese 
women and Chinese men. I don’t know why, except that 
both are notably picturesque. 

No. 1 shows an Oriental scene, with palms, mosque- 
like buildings and even a boat. It’s brass with tin back. 

No. 2. This lady, who appears in different settings, is 
usually known as “The Queen of Sheba.” The costume 
and hammock have a Turkish or Arab flavor, and I would 
rather like to call her “Scheherezade,” the lady who told 
the Arabian Nights’ Tales. But “Queen of Sheba” is 
easier to say! While the costume and accessories are all 
wrong for “Cleopatra,” I am reliably informed that the 
design was advertised under that title in several old 
catalogues; among them, Montgomery and Ward’s winter 
issue for 1890. The button is brass with tin back. 

No. 8. This one-piece button probably is meant for 
Cleopatra, (or possibly the goddess Isis). It is bronze- 
finished brass with cut steel facets in the border, and is 
of excellent design and workmanship. I happen to know 
that it was new about 1875. 

No. 4 shows a quasi-Chinese scene, with heron and 
temple. Brass with tin back. 

No. 5 makes an attempt at realism. It represents a 
Japanese scene, and the man is flying his kite, either for 
sport, or to frighten marauding birds away from his rice 
fields. It is solid brass with cone shank. Reverse: ‘“In- 
dustrie Parisienne—S. A.” 

No. 6. This frequently seen Egyptian head presumably 
presents Rameses or some other Pharoah, in profile. It is 
found in high relief, as here, and also as an intaglio. Made 
of bronze-finished brass, about 1885-90. 

No. 7. I call this button “Chinaman with Umbrella,” 
an obvious title that doesn’t show much imagination, I am 
afraid. It is one-piece brass with concave, slightly tinted 
background. 

No. 8 shows part of a caravan. It is brass with tin 
back, and while I include it here because of its Oriental 
subject matter, I consider that it is poorly designed and 
of rather inferior workmanship. In fact, it is the kind 
of Picture button which does not compare favorably with 
any well designed Floral or Conventional button. This 
design is sometimes called “The Hejira” or “The Flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca.” 

No. 9, on the contrary, is very well designed and 
carried out, in dull-finished jet. Note the dragon-fly on 
the upper border. Metal shank. 

No. 10 shows another familiar “Japanese Lady with 
Fan,” in brass with cut-out background. The fan is of 
nickel. Japanese ladies and their fans seem to be in- 
separable — on buttons. They are usually named “Madame 
Butterfly,,’” “Yum-yum,” “Katisha” or “Madame Chrys- 
antheme,” according to the taste of the namer. Their 
prevalence on buttons may be partly due to the popularity 
of two operas and a story in which they appear. “The 
Mikado” (featuring Yum-yum and Katisha) by Gilbert 
and Sullivan, was first produced in 1885, and has been 
going strong ever since. “Madame Chrysanthéme,” a 
story by Pierre Loti, was published in 1887; and Puccini’s 
opera, “Madame Butterfly,” was first performed in 1904. 
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No. 11 is a heavy, one-piece brass button, with dark 
mulberry background. Whatever the story behind it is, 
the lady’s attitude seems to speak louder than words! 

No. 12 is of bronze-finished brass, with cut-out back- 
ground and nickel moon. 

No. 13 is an old friend, found in many sizes and color 
combinations. ‘Palm Tree and Wall” seems to be its 
not very exciting title. Light metal and tinted brass, with 
nickel rim. 

No. 14 presents a bit of Oriental still-life. It depicts 
a Chinese vase on a small chest of drawers. Of solid, 
tinted, brass, with cone shank, it has on its reverse: 
“Solidaire Bte S G D G — A. P. et Cie — Paris.” 

No. 15 shows a jolly Oriental reading a manuscript. 
I copied the characters on the latter carefully, and some- 
time I’ll find out what they mean — if anything. But it 
is sometimes risky to translate unknown characters like 
this, as I can prove by a story. It hasn’t anything to do 
with buttons, except indirectly, but it is a good story, and 
I can’t resist telling it: “There is a certain well-known so- 
ciety maiden in Washington who can tell you—but prob- 
ably won’t—just what the mysterious Chinese inscription 
on her treasured antique jade pendant means. She got the 
answer from Dr. Hu Shih, learned and courtly Chinese am- 
bassador, at a White House diplomatic reception. He com- 
plimented her on the rarity and beauty of the neck-piece, 
and she asked him if he could decipher the inscription. 
‘I’ve long wanted to know what it means,’ she said. ‘But 
no one seems to be able to translate it. Is it really Chinese? 
I’ve almost decided it’s not.’ 

‘Oh yes, it’s Chinese,’ replied Dr. Hu Shih. And after 
studying it a few minutes, he inquired, ‘You really wish 
to know what it means?’ 

‘Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Then, Madame, I can tell you. It is a prayer for 
twins!’ ” 

No comment necessary! On the reverse of this button 
are the words “Treble Gilt” and some Chinese characters. 
Since this button first appeared “in print,” I have received 
some information concerning the inscription on the manu- 
script. A returned missionary suggests that it means 
“If once you set your heart on anything, you can do it” 
or “You can if you will.” And a Chinese girl, studying 
in this country, says: “There are four characters on the 
banner which the supposed Buddhist priest is holding 
which when taken together, mean ‘Full of Kindness’.” — 
Admirable sentiments, both! 

In connection with this matter of inscriptions, I might 
mention the experience of one collector, who took some of 
her buttons (which bore foreign inscriptions or hiero- 
glyphics) to a Harvard professor, for enlightenment. He 
reported that all were merely decorative; that is, the 
individual characters might be genuine enough, but they 
were not arranged in any proper order, and therefore 
meant nothing. This seems to be the rule regarding such 
inscriptions, but it has exceptions. 

No. 16 is a one-piece, bronze-finished brass button, 
showing a Japanese lady in a garden. Notice the similarity 
in costume between this button and No. 11, though the two 
are nothing alike in style. 

No. 17 shows a Pagoda, “somewhere East of Suez.” It 
is made of tinted tin, with recessed center; and though 
very simple, it is rather attractive. 

There are,-of course, many more buttons showing Orien- 
tal scenes. However much they vary in subject matter, 
they are almost all alike in that they please the eye and 
stimulate the imagination, — the unfailing prerogatives of 
the mysterious East, 
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“THE AVIARY” 


Bird buttons are quite plentiful, fortunately. 
They are in a class with animal types which 
are among the most popular buttons sought for 
specialized collections. Without being an or- 
nithologist, you can easily recognize many dif- 
ferent species of birds. I find that swallows 
and various members of the heron or crane 
family are the most common; after them come 
peacocks and doves. Eagles, of course, are pre- 
eminent among military buttons, and are of 
countless types and styles. Until one makes a 
study of United States military and naval but- 
tons, it’s hard to believe that an eagle can be 
portrayed in so many different ways. 


And then there are many winged creatures 
which are just “birds,” and make no claim to 
any more specific description. 


No. 1 is one of these “just birds” though a 
very pleasing one, shown in high relief, on a 
concave brass shell, set with steel facets. 

No. 2 shows a pair of doves, obviously bill- 
ing and probably cooing. It is brass with col- 
ored background. Buttons of this type are often 
found in different color schemes. 

No. 3 is solid brass, showing a Bird of Para- 
dise. The design is particularly good. 

No. 4 is a swan, incised in gilt on shiny, con- 
vex black metal. 

No. 5 is a duck, in brass. Note how accu- 
- rately the bird is represented, considering that 
the original button is only five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. 

No. 6, “Woodpeckers,” is of bronze-finished 
metal. 

No. 7, “Hummingbird,” is of solid brass. 

No. 8 is a United States Army button.Captain 
Emilio (in “Military Buttons’), describes this 
particular button as follows: “No. 112-Army, Ar- 
tillery, officer; 1832-18386; solid, convex, gilt, 
20. An eagle, head to right, wings extended, 
olive branch in right claw, 3 arrows, in left, 
shield with Roman letter ‘A’ on breast. Reverse: 
‘Robinsons Extra’.” 

No. 9 is a brass Sporting button, represent- 
ing a quail or partridge. 

No. 10 is of silvered and colored metal, show- 
ing swallows on wires. This button is necessar- 
ily no older than the wires it depicts, and they 
were not developed much before 1840, even if 
they happen to be telegraph wires! The but- 
ton is probably thirty or forty years later than 
that. 

No. 11 is a dove, in bronze-finished metal. 
Like dozens of designs, this dove appears over 
and over, in different sizes with different bor- 
ders. Often, designs that proved popular were 


varied in size and pattern, and even carried 
out in different materials. Most collectors know 
the thrill of recognizing old friends in new 
shapes. Two very similar buttons may be 
thought identical until detailed comparison 
proves them definitely different. 


No. 12 appears to be a decorative Japanese 
Crane in silvered metal, placed plaque-like on 
a composition background. 

No. 18 is a popular “Swallow” button, made 
of brass. “Three Swallows” is the only name 
I know for it. 

No. 14, “Birdhouse and Bird” is of iridescent 
jet. Jet buttons are harder to represent than 
almost any other kind. It is nearly impossible 
to do them justice in any medium, and at the 
same time make them look natural. So in the 
case of jet buttons, I simply try to show the 
design. 

No. 15, showing the head of a chicken, is 
also iridescent jet. 

No. 16 is a one-piece brass peacock, with 
colored steel facets forming the ‘‘eyes” in his 
tail. 

No. 17 is a_ type of wading bird, its exact 
species not discernible. It is a solid brass but- 
ton, interestingly designed and carried out. The 
treatment of the tree is uncommon, and the 
tombstone-like object at its foot is unusual. 

No. 18 is brass, with colored background. I 
call it ““‘Wise Old Owl,” for it seems to illustrate 
the following old verse: 

‘““A wise old owl sat on an oak; 

The more he saw, the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke, the more he heard—! 

Why aren’t we all like this wise old bird? 

No. 19 is a brass bird on a button of milk 
glass. 

No. 20 is a companion to No. 4, showing a 
flying bird instead of a swan. This button, 
simple though it is, is certainly one of the most 
artistic and effective of bird buttons. ‘ 

No. 21 is another species of heron, in plain 
and colored brass, with cut-out background. 

No. 22 is a cockatoo, in brass with tin back- 
ground. 

No. 23 is a rooster’s head, with jeweled eye 
and steel facets in the comb. 

There are many, many others that I would 
like to picture, but it just isn’t possible to show 
them all. I did plan to include a hen, but the 
only hen buttons were too small to draw with any 
degree of accuracy; and a delicious little Sporting 
button showing a cockfight had to be passed up 
for the same reason. 

But these twenty-three buttons give at least 
an idea of the variety found among “Bird” but- 
tons. Whoever specializes in them has a hobby 
within a hobby, and one that lends itself to 
further specialization if desired. I heard recently 
of a collector who collects only Owl buttons— 
specialization carried to the nth degree. Bird 
buttons are cheerful, decorative, varied and 
useful, and no one could ask more of any button. 
I don’t see how any collector can resist them. 
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OUTDOOR SPORTS 


OLD and RaW 


E esas socom sports are among the oldest of man’s rec- 
reations, and they will probably survive the longest, 
in one form or another. Some of them, like riding, hunt- 
ing and fishing, were once everyday occupations, for need 
and not for fun; others, from the beginning, have existed 
to furnish pleasure, amusement or friendly competition for 
harassed mankind. 

A number of such pastimes, as portrayed on buttons, 
have already been shown under different headings. But a 
characteristic group of them, by themselves, seems ap- 
propriate for an edition of this type. 

No. 1 shows a Steeplechaser, taking a jump. Steeple- 
chases were originally run across open country, over 
fences, ditches, walls and whatever other obstacles offered. 
First popularized in Ireland, they are still run in Great 
Britain and the United States; generally, now, at regular 
race meetings. This button has a tinted background with 
figures in relief, and a brass back with self-shank. cc. 
1895-1900. 

No. 2 The “Ordinary” or High Bicycle, was current 
about 1875-84, and was the forerunner of the “Safety,” 
which, with improvements, is in use today. The rider,-in 
this version, wears a striped suit of about 1883; and the 
rising clouds of dust are a reminder of the condition of the 
roads, at the time! The design is incised and gilded on 
dark lacquered brass; the border is bronze-finished brass, 
and the back, tin. ec. 1885. 

No. 8. Golf is probably the oldest of popular sports, 
and long famous as the national game of Scotland, where 
it was universally popular as early as 1457. It was so pop- 
ular, in fact, that the Scottish Parliament of that time 
tried to prohibit it by law! But it survived all attempts at 
suppression or regulation, and was going as strong as 
ever at the start of the present century, when women first 
took it up seriously. This flat, solid brass button, with in- 
cised design, doubtless decorated a lady’s golfing costume, 
between 1895 and 1910. 

No. 4 is a “Surf Rider,” made of modern plastic, in 
the several delectable colors used for such material. Surf 
riding is comparatively new to the so-called “civilized” 
peoples, but it has long been a favorite pastime among in- 
ee of Hawaii, Tahiti and the “South Seas” in gen- 
eral. 

No. 5 is another modern plastic button; but since base- 
ball, too, is modern, as sports go, this is entirely appropri- 
ate. The development of baseball, from the old English 
game of “Rounders” and the later American “Town Ball,” 
is now definitely credited to Major-General Abner Double- 
day, U.S.A. (1819-93), who “invented” it while a cadet at 
West Point, in 1839. This realistic “horsehide” is rendered 
in natural color, to be worn on a sports coat or dress. 

No. 6, “Fisher Maiden,” is an example of a sport which 
started as a necessity, and which still is, in many parts of 
the world. It is a pressed brass button with tinted back- 
ground and tin back. c. 1885-90. 

No. 7. Croquet was a revival of an old game called 
“Pall Mall,” which came to England from France early 
in the seventeenth century. It became popular about 1850, 
and was “the rage” during 1860-70, until superseded by 
tennis. This jet button dates, I think, from the period 
when croquet was most in vogue, — 1870-75. It has a 
shiny finish, with stippled background and a metal shank. 
A very unusual feature is a registry mark on the back. 

No. 8. Tennis, like golf, is an old game; played in 
England and France as early as the fourteenth century. 
Its modern form was developed in 1874. On the button, a 
gentleman and lady of 1885 or thereabouts are engaged in 
what they doubtless considered a highly strenuous session! 
Bronze-finished brass with darker background, tin back. 
ce. 1885-90. 

No. 9 represents a sport of very ancient origin — fal- 
conry or hawking. It is said to have been practiced in 
China in 2000 B.C.; it flourished in Europe for many cen- 
turies, and it is still popular in the Orient, notably India. 
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This button has been called “Mary Tudor,” and it may 
have been intended to portray that lively sister of Henry 
VIII. “When Knighthood Was in Flower” by Edwin 
Caskoden, (which has Mary for its heroine), was a “best 
seller” during the years 1898-1901. (In the story, as I re- 
call, Mary did her hawking on horseback, but the button 
designer may not have known that!) The button is bronze- 
finished brass, and is very well designed, for a Picture 
button. It is much better designed, for instance, than 
numbers 8 and 12, which are more clearly executed but 
which suffer from the cluttered, overcrowded effect com- 
mon to many such buttons, c. 1890-1900. 

No. 10. “Moonlight Sail’ is a wooden coat button, of 
almost any period between 1900 and the present. It is 
pressed or cut from wood by machinery, in imitation of 
om carving, and has a medium dark “natural” wood 

nish. 

No. 11. For many centuries archery was a stern ne- 
cessity as well as a sport. Only with the advent of fire- 
arms did the bow and arrow pass into history, as weapons, 
and remain for sporting purposes only. This well-con- 
ceived design is shown in relief on a silvered brass button 
with tin back. ec. 1875-95. 

No. 12. Commonly called “The Kill,” this design shows 
a Swiss or Tyrolean hunter, at the end of a_ successful 
chase. (If the sport were deer hunting, it could not prop- 
erly be included in this group of summer vacation sports, 
but I’m presuming*’that chamois hunting knows no sea- 
sons!) The picture, which is very clear as to details, is 
of brass with dark-brown background, nickel border and 
tin back. ce. 1885-95. 

No. 13. In spite of rubber and fuel shortages, the auto- 
mobile is still very much in the picture as an “outdoor 
hobby.” But though it is invaluable for transport pur- 
poses, it is not and never will be a first-class subject for 
decoration! The touring car shown dates from about 1909- 
11, but I cannot even make a guess as to its make! Slight- 
ly concave brass with self-shank. c. 1909-12. 

No. 14. While bowling iis an indoor sport, nowadays, it 
derives from the old game of “Skittles,” which came, in 
turn, from the outdoor game of “Bowles,” a game much 
played in this country in the eighteenth century. This 
miniature Duckpin (I’m told it is a duckpin!) can well 
represent both the indoor and the outdoor games. It is a 
cra ae wooden button, finished in the round, with metal 
shank. 

No. 15. Since traveling this summer is likely to be cur- 
tailed, both as to method and locality, this modern button 
struck me as being rather timely. Mexico is a country 
still open to such travelers as wish to go there, and the 
patient burro requires neither tires nor gasoline! Of mod- 
ern plastic, with self-shank, this button is found in several 
color schemes. 

No. 16 shows a Whippet, the small super-grayhound 
which has made dog-racing a popular and profitable busi- 
ness. These buttons, of modern plastie with self-shanks, 
are found in a number of colors. I heard recently that 
such “non-essential” decorations are among the latest vic- 
tims of priorities and chemical restrictions; that their 
manufacture is to be stopped soon if it has not already 
ceased. So “Goofies” may grow increasingly popular, as 
they become harder to get, 

No. 17 is a modern china button, rendered in (more 
or less) realistic colors on a dark red ground. While it 
would have been ludicrous, once, to classify skiing as a 
summer sport, it has now become an all-the-year-round 
activity for those who can follow it. 

Many other outdoor sports and pastimes besides the 
above have appeared on buttons. Football and deer hunt- 
ing designs are not uncommon, but as they are Fall sports 
I did not include them here. Transportation, ship and 
sporting designs are shown elsewhere, but a few sports 
do not seem to have made anv appearance on buttons — 
yet. 

These seventeen examples of outdoor sports are fairly 
typical, and serve a double purpose, in that they may 
appeal to the outdoor enthusiast and to the button collec- 
tor at the same time. I notice that different hobbies often 
overlap, and that devotion to one sometimes leads to the 
acquisition of others. And all lead to broader interests 
and congenial friendships. More power to them! 
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INLAID BUTTONS 


It isn’t a good idea to praise any one kind of 
button at the expense of other kinds, for each 
kind is desirable in its way, and many of them 
are not comparable. But if I were asked which 
kinds of buttons I liked best, I know that “In- 
lays” would be high on my list, for they are 
beautiful as well as old, and they have a charm 
not found in any other type of buttons. Their 
age varies, but most of them are far from young, 
as buttons go. The Plastic Horn process was in- 
vented in 1853, so inlaid buttons of that material 
would not be earlier than that date. I have read 
that inlays were invented by one Matthew Bolton 
about 1745, but no details as to material, etc. 
were given. It is known that a patent for inlaid 
buttons was granted in 1840, however; and 
patents for buttons made of inlaid buffalo horn 
were granted in 1871 and 1875. 


Mother-of-pearl enters into the make-up of 
most inlaid buttons, and much of their effective- 
ness lies in the contrast between the lovely colors 
of the abalone and the black which accentuates 
them. Without colors, the following designs are 
comparatively lifeless, yet the charm of their deli- 
cate patterns and careful workmanship is self- 
evident. 


No. 1 is made of dark brown Composition, 
with the flowers inlaid in light metal; it has a 
vertical hole. There are more “hole” than 
“shank” buttons among inlays, and more than 
half of the holes are vertical holes. 


No. 2 is also of dark brown Composition (dif- 
ferent from No. 1. though), with a convex pew- 
ter shank. made like a self-shank. The butterfly 
is inlaid in light metal and mother-of-pearl. 


No. 3 shows a “Sheaf and Sickle’, inlaid in 
dark brown “Pudding” Composition, with a pew- 
ter shank, like the one described above. The 
sheaf is probably of pinchbeck (a metal made 
to imitate gold), while the sickle is some sort of 
light metal. I have seen an emblem similar to 
this used in connection with Grange organ- 
izations, but doubtless the likeness is accidental. 


No. 4 is of black Plastic Horn, inlaid with 
light metal and mother-of-pearl. Vertical hole. 


No. 5 shows a bird inlaid in German silver 
(?). The flower is gilt, with scattering inlays of 
abalone. | iat 

No. 6 is of jet, with the leaves incised in gold, 
and the “berries” made of small imitation pearls. 
Self-shank. 

No. 7 is of black Plastic Horn, inlaid with gilt, 
light metal and pearl. It is semi-spherical in 
shape, with vertical hole. 


No. 8 is made of black horn (not plastic), 
with mother-of pear] inlay in the form of fleurs- 
de-lis. 

No. 9 is a veneer as well as an inlay. The 
back is made of ivory (?), while mother-of-pearl 
inlaid with tortoise shell (or horn) forms a 
veneer over the front and sides of the button. 
Vertical hole. 


No. 10 shows a delicate leaf design, mother- 
of-pear] inlaid in black horn. 


No. 11 is made of tortoise shell (?) inlaid 
with German silver and abalone. Tortoise shell 
was so well imitated in horn that it is hard to 
distinguish between the two. Vertical hole. 


No. 12 is made of black Plastic Horn, inlaid 
with gilt and painted in blue and white enamel, 
Self-shank. | | 


No. 13 is also black Plastic Horn, inlaid with 
gilt and mother-of-pearl. Vertical hole. 


No. 14 is a similar type to No. 9, except that 
the back is made of Vegetable Ivory, with a metal 
shank. The front is engraved horn inlaid with 
abalone. It has a small vertical hole which con- 
nects with the shank. 


No. 15 shows another bird, in light metal, gilt 
and mother-of-pearl. Black Plastic Horn with a 
vertical hole. 


No. 16 is likewise of black Plastic Horn, con- 
vex, with an abalone “snowflake” inlaid in the 
flat top. Concave back with self-shank. 


No. 17 shows a “checkerboard” effect, with 
light metal and pear! inlaid in black horn. Self- 
shank. 


No. 18 is a “Good Luck” horse shoe of Ger- 
man silver, inlaid in black Composition. Vertical 
hole. 


No. 19 is of jet, with the leaves incised in gilt, 
a the flowers made of abalone, inlaid. Self- 
shank. 


There are many more varieties of inlaid but- 
tons than I have shown here. White pearl was 
sometimes inlaid with abalone, and also with 
tiny mirrors of polished steel. I have seen Compo- 
sition buttons with wooden and metal inlays; jet 
inlaid with steel, wood inlaid with pearl, tortoise 
shell inlaid with silver, brass inlaid with jet, etc., 
etc. But the most characteristic inlaid buttons 
are of dark materials, which bring out the color 
and delicacy of the inlaid substances. 


Inlaid buttons may not be as pretentious or as 


amusing as Picture buttons, nor as elaborate as 


the large metal and glass combinations some- 
times miscalled “Jewels”. But they are distinc- 
tive and dainty; and more impressive, in their 
quiet way, than many larger, showier buttons. 
Also, they are not over plentiful. 


I think it is a mistake to undervalue inlaid 
buttons, or to consider them inferior or neg- 
ligible. But I am sure it is a mistake which time 
will rectify. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Buttons, in many ways, reflect man’s progress, whether 
forward or backward; so it is natural that the many 
methods he has devised for “getting somewhere” should 
be faithfully reflected on buttons. From the chariot of the 
ancient Egyptian to the latest thing in airplanes; from 
the sands of the Sahara to the frozen wastes of Siberia, 
buttons trace the development of man’s eternal urge to 
be carried. And while it isn’t possible to find button 
examples of every form of transportation used — that 
would be too much to expect — the following is a fairly 
representative group of the methods of transportation 
most commonly employed: 


No. 1 is just “a ship,” so that this very important 
division of transport may be represented. A brass button, 
it shows a ship so simple that it might be almost anything, 
from an early Greek, Chinese or Norse vessel to a com- 
paratively modern-sailboat. 


No. 2, of silvered brass, represents a motor car of 
about 1907-08. One automobile man who saw it thought it 
looked like a Knox. Buttons like this were worn on 
“dusters” of the early motoring days, and occasionally, on 
chauffeurs’ uniforms. 


No. 3 shows a “High Bicycle,” later called an “Ordin- 
ary” (1875-84). These buttons were worn on men’s cycling 
suits and caps of the ’nineties, and are found in copper, 
brass and nickel finish; this one is nickel. Captain Emilio 
lists this design as No. 1417, in his “Military Buttons.” 


No. 4 is a brass button, with tin back, worn originally 
by a railroad worker. The locomotive shown is by no 
means of the most primitive type, but it is a long way 
from the streamlined monsters of today. 


No. 5. This button, called “Gay Eighties,” is one of 
my favorites. The rim is brass, figure some sort of light 
metal, and the background a kind of crushed plush, “very 
elegant!’”’ The vehicle is a “Boneshaker,” current in 1868. 
Boneshakers had wooden frames and iron tires, and pre- 
ceded the high bicycles. The costume of the daring 
lady rider is a little later, I believe, and places the button 
around 1880. 


No. 6 is a convex brass Uniform button. I am told 
that the car is a horse car, and as horse cars went out 
of general use in the early ’nineties, it is presumably not 
later than that. Reverse: “Waterbury Button Co.” 


No. 7 shows an Egyptian archer in a (literally!) one- 
horse chariot. It is one-piece brass, with cut-out back- 
ground. 


No. 8 is a beautiful and unusual button. It is of Euro- 
pean make, hand engraved on pearl, with a four-way 
metal shank. I call it “Coach and Four,” though it may 
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have had an entirely different name abroad. It is truly 
a distinctive looking button. 


No. 9. This brass Sporting button is known as “The 
Irish Jaunting Car.” However, it is a dog cart. But 
when a button has a well-established name, it is a question 
whether or not to change it in the cause of scientific 
accuracy. For after all, Button Collecting isn’t a science, 
it’s a hobby for pleasure. Still, I prefer to call this 
button “The Dog Cart.” 


No. 10 shows a balloon, and is probably not much 
earlier than 1880, although the design may be taken from 
earlier buttons which showed the Montgolfiers’ balloon. 
These particular balloon buttons are small and easily 
overlooked. When I recently came across one in a button 
mixture, I thought at first it was a strawberry, upside 
down! Brass with tin back. 


No. 11 is called “Stanley in Africa,’ and is found 
in several styles and sizes. This button has a brass rim, 
wooden background, with figures in light metal. The 
traveler is plainly in Africa, but don’t ask me how he 
was identified as Stanley! Perhaps, because he is obvi- 
ously hurrying to find Livingstone! 


No. 12 must serve to represent all kinds of equestrian 
travel. It is called “The Herald,” or sometimes “Mounted 
Herald” to distinguish it from other heralds on foot. It 
is of light metal with tin back and tinted background. 


No. 18. This nickel button with tin back shows a 
“Safety” bicycle, which was developed in 1890. If followed 
the “Ordinary” and, with improvements, is still going 
strong today. 


No. 14 is brass, with tinted background and _ nickel 
border. It shows a very primitive Jinrikisha, an Oriental 
vehicle, put to a most unusual use. 


No. 15. This modern button is necessary to round out 
the subject of transportation. The plane is a monoplane, 
but I leave its name and make to the aviation experts. 
It is brass, convex and currently sold for use on sports 
dresses, pseudo-military costumes, children’s: coats, etc. 


No. 16 recalls an age-old method of travel, the sleigh 
or sledge drawn by reindeer. Made of jet, with black 
border and the picture in silver lustre, the detail work 
is excellent, and the general effect appropriately frosty. 
The shank is metal. 


Since I completed this set of drawings, I have seen 
another button which I wish I could have included; it 
showed the “Monitor,” and while probably not actually 
worn on that forerunner of the submarine, it undoubtedly 
commemorates it. I wish, too, that I could have shown a 
dog-drawn sledge, a baby carriage, a sedan chair and a 
motorcycle. I couldn’t find any of them, but no doubt 
they exist on buttons, somewhere. The collector who 
specializes on Transportation buttons will have plenty of 
fun and trouble before getting a reasonably complete set. 
But that’s half the pleasure of collecting. It isn’t the 
material value of the collection that counts, but the satis- 
faction, interest and knowledge gained in the process of 
building it up. 
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“THE GARDEN” 


The following are floral: buttons which are 
naturalistic in type, that is, they are adapted 
to decorative uses without being conventionalized. 
They retain their more or less natural shapes, 


and are not forced into any of the formal arrange- | 


ments inherent in the word “Conventional.” 


I have managed to get together twenty-one 
different plant growths, besides two _ typical 
flower arrangements, a flowerpot and a basket. 
Of course, many other flowers can be found, 
as well as varieties of the ones shown here. But 
there’s only room for so much on an eight by 
eleven page! 


No. 1. “Forget-Me-Not.”’ This design seems 
to contradict what I said above, for the arrange- 
ment of the four flowers is certainly formal. But 
each flower is painted realistically in natural 
colors, in fine enamel. One-piece brass with gilt 
border. 


No. 2. ‘‘Thistle.’”’ After roses and lilies-of-the- 
valley, thistles seem to be the most popular but- 
ton flowers. This design is in high relief on a 
convex brass button. c. 1836. Reverse: “R. and 
W. Robinson” on a scroll, with an eagle over it. 


No. 3. “Single Rose.” One-piece brass button 
with background enamelled in dark blue. Very 
rich and graceful in effect. 


No. 4. “Water Lilies and Cat-tail Rushes.” 
In relief on a convex brass button, with self- 
shank. 


No. 5. “Japanese Quince.” This was a favorite 
pattern with button makers, and is found in 
brass, silvered metal and Plastic Horn. This but- 
ton happens to be brass. Reverse: “Solidaire 
Bte—S G D G—A. P. et Cie Paris.” 


No. 6. “Calla Lily.” In very high relief 
against a concave dark green background. Made 
of pewter or some allied metal. 


No. 7. ‘Flowerpot.’ One-piece brass, with 
the design pressed through, so that the pot it- 
self stands out an eighth of an inch. Etched 
border. When this button was new, in 1867 or 
thereabouts, it had a colored background; but 
little color remains now. 


No. 8. ‘‘Pansy.” One piece, solid brass, with 
the flower in high relief. I have seen the same 
design with a narrow border, and also in a silv- 
ered rendition. 


No. 9. ‘‘Fuchsia.’”’ In pewter on colored back- 
ground, with nickel border. 
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No. 10. ‘Moss Rosebud.” Bronze-finished 
brass with darker background. Found in sev- 
eral sizes. c. 1880-85. I think the rose is 
used more on buttons than any other flower. 


No. 11. “Clover.” Silvered metal with cut- 
out background. One-piece. 


No. 12. “Bamboo.” Bronze-finished, found in 
several sizes. c. 1885. 


No. 13. “Mistletoe and Iris.” One-piece brass, 
with partly cut-out background and paint or 
enamel applied to parts of the design. The com- 
bination of the two plant forms is odd, but has no 
significance, so far as I know. 


No. 14. “Tulips.” Another button which is 
found in various renditions. This one is all-brass. 


No. 15. ‘Flower Basket.” Brass with tin 
back, finished in a sort of bronze-green. Found in 
several sizes, and probably made in other colors. 


No. 16. “Snowdrops.” Brass, with the flowers 
in low relief against a dark background. 


No. 17. “Chrysanthemum.” Machine em- 
broidered in shades of green and pink on white 
silk. This is a covered button, with Pad back. 


No. 18. “Daisy.” I doubt if any button col- 
lector is without this button! In one size or 
another it pops up everywhere, until collectors 
sometimes feel toward it as farmers in the old 
days felt toward its original, the white daisy. 
They called it ‘The Nottingham Curse.” But the 
mere fact that it is common doesn’t mean that it 
is undesirable, for it is really well designed. It 
is usually found in combinations of brass with 
fight metal, sometimes with tinted grounds. It 
is often known as “The Daisy.” 


No. 19. “Cactus.” One-piece, copper. This 
button is modern, but is rather interesting, being 
made from one of the copper tokens formerly 
in use in Arizona. 


No. 20. “Lily-of-the-Valley.” After the rose, 
the most popular and ubiquitous flower in the 
button garden. It is found most frequently in 
brass and black jet. This button is solid brass 
with bronze-green finish. Reverse: “Paris” on 
a scroll, and a wreath. : 


No. 21. ‘Trumpet Flower.” At first glance, 
this looks like a Morning Glory, but the leaves 
don’t correspond. It is plainly ‘‘some sort” of 
trumpet vine, and is well arranged in an all- 
over effect on this brass button, which has a 
skeleton four-way shank. Reverse: T. W. & W.— 
Paris—H. M.” 


The flower specialist can collect different 
kinds of flowers, or can concentrate on varieties 
of one flower, or both. In either case, a pleasing 
and colorful group of buttons will result. 


In addition to all the naturalistic flowers, 
there are ‘‘Conventional”’ flowers which are 
recognizable as to kind, but are formally ar- 
ranged; and “Fancy” flowers, which are often 
highly decorative, even if they don’t appear in 
any catalogs of seeds or botanical plants! But 
they will be described in their turn. 


“How does your garden grow?” 
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“MISCELLANEOUS 
LIVESTOCK” 


Because so many animals, bugs, snakes and other 
miscellaneous “creatures” were left out of earlier groups, 
I decided to gather them together, under a heading that 
would cover almost anything! That is one trouble with 
making up these groups: as soon as a group is irrevoc- 
ably completed, I am sure to find some button or buttons 
that should have been included. That happens in putting 
real button groups together, also; but in the latter case, 
it is always possible to rearrange and find room for one 
(or twenty!) more, if necessary. The following buttons 
form such a very “mixed company” that only a title as 
indefinite as the above could be used to describe them: 


No. 1 is a Beetle of the “Cockchafer” type. He is 
shown in bright, iridescent jet, of the kind known as 
“Tiffany.” 


No. 2 shows a Worm, (or should he be called a 
“Larva’?) — eating a leaf. One-piece brass, with the 
design in low relief. 


No. 3 is a very delicate Grasshopper, incised in smoky 
pearl. It is a flat button, (possibly Oriental), with a 
metal shank. 


No. 4 shows a Snake of the “hooded” variety. It 
resembles a cobra, but lacks the characteristic “spectacle” 
marks on the extended hood. Made of plain and red-tinted 
brass. 


No. 5 shows a fat, spotted spider, complete with web. 
And while it is very colorful, in iridescent jet, I still can- 
not understand how anyone, — especially any woman, — 
could enjoy being decorated with spiders; particularly 
when they are as crawlingly life-like as this one! 


No. 6 is a different proposition, for while this Beetle 
is life-like, too, it is exceedingly attractive, being shown 
in delicate natural colors on a lustrous, iridescent shell. 
The china (or opaque glass) of which it is made has a 
very high all-over glaze. Self-shank. 


No. 7 shows the head of a creature faintly resembling 
a Rhinoceros, — a conventionalized Rhinoceros, in fact. It 
is brass, with shaded background and tin back. : 

No. 8 — Only an entomologist could identify these Bugs 
—perhaps! They are of silvered metal, attached to the 
smoky pearl button with rivets, which gives them the 
appearance of being affixed to their background with pins, 
like actual entomological specimens. Metal shank. 


No. 9 shows three Serpents, swallowing each others’ 
tails. The button is made of light metal, with silvered 
finish; the snakes are in high relief, and the “jewel” is 
bright green glass. 
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No. 10 is a one-piece brass button, with the very 
delicate design painted in black. The use of bamboo stalks, 
and the style of the brushwork hint at a Japanese origin. 
Notice the Snail’s track in the foreground. 


No. 11 shows an Alligator, (or possibly a Crocodile,— 
I never can tell them apart), on an iridescent jet button. 
He appears to be “watchfully waiting,’ and full of 
pleasant anticipations! 


No. 12 is a Bat, in red, gold and silver lustre on 
black jet. Though a bat may not seem an ideal subject 
for costume decoration, I do think he is preferable to 
spiders and alligators. 


No. 13 — While flies are probably the commonest 
button insects, this one is so unusual in construction that 
it deserves special attention. The button is of wood, made 
from a cross-section of a small sapling, with the bark on. 
The Fly is incised and painted on the finished wood, — 
all except his body, which is a tiny sphere of green glass. 
This is an imported button, probably from Paris. 


No. 14 — “Billy Possum.” This brass button with 


tin back was probably made for use on children’s coats. 
c. 1910. 


No. 15 — “Rats and Trap,” — another example of 
curious taste in buttons. In the past, as now, (though 
perhaps not to such a great extent), there was a demand 
for something different and something new, — however 
inappropriate it might be. These “spider-alligator-rat- 
snake” buttons are simply manifestations of that eternal 
urge. Brass, with tin back. 


No. 16 — “Dolphin.” This also is brass with tin back; 
and it has tiny cutout circles in the water, which show 
polished steel beneath. 


No. 17 shows a variety of undersea life, — a Fish, a 
Crab and a Seahorse, with suitable marine surroundings. 
In spite of being rather a “full house,” the design is well 
managed, and gives no impression of being crowded or 
confused. It is brass, with dark green background and 
tin back. 


Buttons showing fish are somewhat scarce. I do not 
know what system or custom controlled the choice of the 
“livestock” which decorates buttons; or why fish should 
be unpopular when flies and spiders seemed to please the 
public fancy. There may have been a reason, once; but 
it is pretty well lost, now, in that maze of inexplicable 
fads and inconsistancies known as Fashion. The arbiters 
of Fashion never have, and probably never will deign to 
explain the whys and wherefores of their erratic calling. 


Snails, bats, rats, mice, worms, etc. are hard to 
classify except in groups similar to this one. It would be 
difficult if not impossible to acquire enough of any one 
species to make a group for each. But as they seem to 
get along very well together (on buttons!) I see no reason 
why they cannot be combined like this, when necessary. 
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FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


Flowers and leaves are not the only natural 
plant forms to be found on buttons. The fruit 
as well as the flower has its place in button de- 
sign, and by that, I mean “fruit” in a broad sense 
of the word. An acorn is “fruit” in this sense, 
though ordinarily it might not be regarded just 
that way. And I admit that I had to stretch the 
term a little, in order to make up a group of rea- 
sonable size without any repeats! 


Some kinds of fruit are plentiful—grapes and 
strawberries, for example; while others are im- 
possible to find on old buttons, though they are 
common on the Modern Plastics. However, all 


the following (if you are not too exacting) can be, 


classified under the heading of “Fruit and Vege- 
tables”: 


No. 1 is a conventionalized Pineapple—the 
only kind I could find, on an old button. Made of 
plain and mulberry-finished brass, with concave 
background. 3 


No. 2 shows a “Fruit Piece” made up of dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits—apples, pears, grapes and 
cherries. It is made of light metal, with a frosty 
finish, which resembles silver lustre. Tin back. 


No. 3. “‘Pears’’, in fairly high relief on a con- 
cave background. Brass with tin back. I have 
seen this design with tinted ground. 


No. 4 shows an Apple, in very high relief. It 
is all brass, and made after 1847. Reverse: “D. 
Evans & Co. Ext.” 


No. 5. I think these are Raspberries, but per- 
haps they are Blackberries—or possibly Logan- 
berries; at any rate, they are Berries! They are 
of light metal, on a concave Composition back- 
ground. Metal shank. 


No. 6. Unfortunately, I am not a fruit-grower 
nor any kind of horticulturist. At first glance, I 
called these Apples, but further thought led me to 
believe that they might be Quinces. If they are 
apples, they are a different variety from No. 4. 
They are shown in high relief, and are made of 
brass, plated with oxydized silver. 


No. 7. This button is excellent in design, as 
well as being a very good representation of Pine 
Cones. It is bronze-finished brass, convex, one- 
piece, with cut-out background. 


No. 8. Grapes are found on buttons more 
often than any other fruit—probably because 
they are so decorative. They are found in so many 
arrangements and materials that it was hard to 
decide which Grape button to show. These grapes 
are light metal, possibly pewter, in high relief 


against a concave background of bronze-finished 
brass. The collector who specializes can make a 
very good showing with Grape buttons alone. 


No. 9. I was rather doubtful about including 
this Wheat button— (Js wheat a fruit or a vege- 
table?) —but I finally did. After all, such an im- 
portant “staple product” should be included 
somewhere! Bronze-finished brass, with the 
wheat in relief. 


No. 10 shows a Basket of Fruit, with rake and 
shovel, and a few flowers thrown in for good 
measure. One-piece pewter with cut-out back- 
ground. 


No. 11 is a one-piece brass button, with the 
Ear of Corn in high relief and an etched border. 
I think the background was colored, originally. 
c. 1865-70. 


No. 12 shows Strawberries—leaves, blossoms 
and fruit. It is one-piece brass with cut-out back- 
ground. This identical design appeared recently 
on a modern brass button; but the new one is 
two-piece, with a brass back and self-shank, and 
the design is not nearly as clear-cut. 


No. 13. “Cherries”, in light metal against a 
dark green background. Nickel rim. 


No. 14. “Three Peas in a Pod’. Though this 
is a small button, the drawing is accurate and the 
design nicely arranged to fill the space gracefully. 
Light metal with tin back. 


No. 15 shows a Cornucopia, or “Horn of 
Plenty”, with appropriate fruit and flowers. It is 
made of light metal, with colored ground and 
nickel border. 


No. 16 shows a Plum, in light metal with lined 
background. Tin back. 


No. 17. There are a great many Acorn but- © 
tons. This type, where a glass acorn is shown 
against a brass ground, is always attractive. The 
acorns vary in color; this one is dark blue glass. 
I think one could easily find enough acorns to 
form a sizeable group. Many of them are com- 
bined with oak leaves, which are always deco- 
rative. Sometimes they are made like real acorns, 
in miniature. Modern buttons made from actual 
acorns are classed as Novelties. 


No. 18. “Peaches’’, shown in relief on polished 
jet. Metal shank. 


Many more fruit and vegetable buttons could 
be shown, but they would consist principally of 
different renditions of the above kinds. It is odd 
that while some fruits are so plentiful, others 
seem never to have been used on buttons at all. 
There is a certain Persian ornament, (called a 
“pine” by designers), which much resembles a 
crook-neck summer squash, but it really isn’t 
meant for one! For some reason, the button de- 
signers did not delve as deeply into the fruit and 
vegetable field as they might have done. But the 
buttons which they did produce along that line 
are pleasing and successful enough to make us 
wish that they had continued their efforts and 
experiments in the realm of Horticulture. 
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“THE ZODIAC” 


The Zodiac, in astronomy and astrology, is an imagin- 
ary zone of the heavens, within which lie the paths of the 
sun, moon and planets. It is divided into twelve signs, 
and marked by twelve constellations. When the Greek 
astronomer, Hipparchus, observed these at Rhodes about 
130 B. C., the constellations coincided approximately with 
the divisions bearing the same names. But the discrepancy 
between them now amounts to the entire breadth of a sign. 


Astrology originated with the Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians, as early as 3000 B. C. It developed or spread, 
among many peoples and’ages, each of which caused 
changes, additions and complications in an already highly 
complicated subject. After the Chaldeans, the Greeks and 
Egyptians made their interpretations of the Zodiac and 
its workings. Among the Hindus, Chinese, Arabs, and 
even the Aztecs, in the New World, Zodiacal signs and 
traditions grew up and flourished, until systems of astrol- 
ogy became widespread and conflicting. The whole history 
of the Zodiac is as obscure as it is fascinating, but I have 
neither the space nor the knowledge to go into it here. 
But because both the subject and the buttons are popular, 
I will describe briefly the twelve Signs, and what they 
are supposed to indicate. 


I am able to show this complete set through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Lillian Smith Albert of New Jersey, who 
was fortunate enough to secure it recently. The designs 
are lithographed “decals” in four colors on white porcelain. 
They were made to sell at expositions, etc., to fortune 
tellers, tea leaf readers and individuals astrologically in- 
clined. The decals were made in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds, and the buttons themselves perhaps before that, but 
they were sold as late as the Sesquicentennial, in 1926. 
These buttons have self-shanks. 


No. 1. “Aries, the Ram.” (Ruled by the planet Mars. 
Each Zodiac sign is ruled by the sun, moon or a planet, 
hereafter indicated in parenthesis.) March 21 to April 19. 
The first Babylonian month was the month of sacrifice, 
and thus the Ram, as. the chief primitive object of sacri- 
fice, can be explained. Or the Ram may symbolize merely 
a leader, in front of a flock of stars. Those born under 
this sign are supposed to be determined, ambitious and 
headstrong. Their most propitious day is Tuesday. Their 
flower is the Amaryllis, and their jewel, the Bloodstone 
or Aquamarine. 


No. 2. “Taurus, the Bull. (Venus). April 20 to May 
20. The origin of Taurus goes back to far-off times, when 
the sun was conceived of as a bull, entering. upon the 
great Furrow of Heaven, as he plowed his way among 
the stars. The Taurus-born are called the “sturdy oaks” 
of society; they are practical, useful and dependable. 
Friday is their day; the Jonquil, their flower, and the 
Diamond, their jewel. 

No. 3. “Gemini, the Twins. (Mercury). May 21 to 
June 20. The “Twins” of the constellation are Castor and 
Pollux, heroes of Greek mythology. Those born under 
the sign are supposed to be active, clever and ingenious. 
Their jewel is the Emerald. 


No. 4, “Cancer, the Crab.” (Moon). June 21 to July 


22. The retrograde movement of a crab typified the re- 
treat of the sun from his furthest northern excursion; it 
was the sign of the Summer Solstice. Those born under 
this sign are said to be somewhat changeable and unstable, 
but their imaginative, romantic and emotional qualities 
may amount to genius. Their flower is the Poppy; their 
jewel, the Agate, Pearl or Moonstone. 


No. 5. “Leo, the Lion.” (Sun). July 28 to August 22. 
The lion was the symbol of fire, and represented the 
height of solar heat. The Leo-born are generous, sym- 
pathetic and impulsive. Saturday is their fortunate day. 
The Morning Glory is their flower, and the Ruby, their 
jewel. 

No. 6. “Virgo, the Virgin.” (Mercury). August 238 to 
September 22. Virgo is believed to represent the Assyrian 
goddess, Ishtar, who was the ruling divinity of the sixth 
month. Those born under this sign are said to be inde- 
pendent, thoughtful and intuitive. Wednesday is their 
most propitious day. Their flower is the Cornflower; their 
jewel, the Sardonyx or Peridot. 


No. 7. “Libra, the Balance.” (Venus). September 23 
to October 22. The Balance obviously indicates the equal- 
ity of Night and Day, and is the sign of the Autumnal 
Equinox. Those born under Libra are said to be just, 
humane and full of understanding. Friday is their fortu- 
nate day. The Violet is their flower, and the Sapphire, 
their jewel. 


No. 8. “Scorpio, the Scorpion.” (Mars). October 23 
to November 22. The Scorpion was a symbol of darkness, 
typifying the decline of the sun’s power. Those born 
under this sign are supposed to be quick-witted, command- 
ing and aggressive almost to the point of recklessness. 
Thursday is their lucky day. Their flower is the red Car- 
nation, and the Opal or Tourmaline is their jewel. 


No. 9. “Sagittarius, the Archer.” (Jupiter). Novem- 
ber 23 to December 21. This sign is said to derive from 
the Assyrian Archer-god, Nergal. The Sagittarius-born 
are frank, energetic and progressive. Their flower is the 
Goldenrod, and the Topaz is their jewel. 


No. 10. “Capricornus, the Goat.” (Saturn). Decem- 
ber 22 to January 19. Capicornus may have some con- 
nection with the Goat-nurse of a young solar god, in 
Oriental legends. Those born under this sign are said 
to be cautious, scholarly and self-reliant. Their most 
favorable day is Saturday. The Snowdrop is their flower, 
and their jewel is the Turquoise or Lapis-lazuli. 

No. 11. “Aquarius, the Water Bearer.” (Saturn). 
January 20 to February 18. The Assyrian god Ramman 
was represented as pouring water from a vase, and may 
have been the original of this sign. Among the Chaldeans, 
the eleventh month was traditionally associated with the 
Deluge. Those born under Aquarius are noble, sensitive 
and artistically inclined. Saturday is their fortunate day. 
Their flower is the Tulip, and their jewel, the Garnet. 


No. 12. “Pisces, the Fishes.” (Jupiter). February 19 
to March 20. This sign probably comes from the “Fishes 
of Hea,” which figured in Chaldean mythology. The 
Pisces-born are modest, considerate and unselfish to a 
fault. Saturday is their most propitious day. Their flower 
is the Daffodil, and the Amethyst is their jewel. 


I am afraid that I, personally, haven’t too much faith 
in Astrology. But I have lots of faith in Buttons! And 
I know that any day can be a lucky day, if you are a 
button collector. So whatever your destiny, buttons are 
sure to bring you pleasure, from the first day in Aries 
to the last day in Pisces, no matter which Sign of the 
Zodiac you may have been born under! 
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MODERN PLASTIC 
BUTTONS or “GOOFIES” 


If any reader disagrees with the second of these titles, 
or thinks it unnecessarily cruel, I am sorry. But there 
seems to be no other name which jis so brief, and seems 
to fit so well these modern products of the chemist and the 
fashion designer. And everyone must admit that it applies 
very well to some of them if not to all. 

Without going into detail as to their composition, I 
can say that most “Goofies” are made from chemical 
concoctions such as “Catalin,” “Beetle,” “Bakelite,” ‘Lap- 
inoid,” ete., all of which are usually lumped together 
under the more general title of ““Modern Plastics.” A few 
are made of china, wood, nuts, cork, etc. 

Everything conceivable in the way of subject matter 
is used to enliven these buttons. For while many of them 
are conventional patterns, modernized, the ones which 
catch the eye are those which portray some phase or article 
of every-day life, or some temporarily popular object or 
character. They come in delicious pastel colors, that range 
from brilliant yellow to luscious magenta; and apparently 
nearly every design is made in nearly every color. So it’s 
no wonder there are a great many varieties, of which the 
following array seems fairly representative: 

No. 1 is a Free French Poodle, particularly effective in 
blue, with pink ears and tail. 

No. 2 — “Mephistopheles.” In these days, even the 
devil has to be modernized, and given three horns instead 
of the traditional two! 

No. 3 is a Galleon. These Galleon buttons, some of 
which have a soft lustre finish over the color, are really 
decorative, and do not depend on “goofiness” for their 
appeal. 

No. 4 — “Hear No Evil.” The third of the famous 
“Three Wise Monkeys” appears in up-to-date guise — 
and in several inappropriate colors! 

No. 5 shows a Slipper, very dainty in two-color com- 
binations. 

No. 6 is a Mask, but whether comic or tragic, it’s 
hard to decide, as the mouth seems to say the former 
and the eyes imply the latter. 

No. 7 — To distinguish this from other fish designs, 
I call it the ““Leaping Salmon.” 

No. 8 — This “Fruit Piece,” like the Galleon, is more 
conservative than the general run of “Goofies.” 

No. 9 shows a bunch of china Carrots, colored according 
to Nature. The rule about each design appearing in 
various colors does not seem to apply so much to china 
buttons, which stick closer to reality. 

No. 10 is a Conventional Floral design in the current 
style. While not actually bad designs, most of the modern 
conventionals are inferior, artistically, to the older ones. 
- And some of them, I’m sorry to say, are downright ugly. 

No. 11 — This Owl is Cubist in treatment, but is 
attractive, just the same. I don’t mind a certain amount 
of Modernistic effect in buttons, but if they ever go in for 
Surrealism — it will be the end! 
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n No. 12 is made of transparent Plastic, which looks so 


much like glass that it sometimes takes a close examina- 
tion to tell the two apart. Yet the Plastic lacks something 
of the coolness and glitter of glass. This button is brilliant 
rose, with a dark brown, projecting center. 


) No. 138 shows a Mermaid, apparently in a distressed 
state of mind. 


No. 14 — Buttons like this are the one modern type 
which seems to me really new and original, in conception 
as well as in material. They are folded into shape while 
plastic, and with their bright, lustrous colors and con- 
trasting edges, they are surprisingly attractive. 


No. 15 shows “Father Knickerbocker,” with his broad 
linen collar and steeplecrowned hat. 


No. 16 — I eall this Lighthouse “Minot’s Ledge,” 
though that dignified landmark would probably be horri- 
fied at the very idea. Notice the rocks indicated on the 
base of the building. 


L No. 17 appeals to me about as much as any modern 
button. Most of the pictures and animals are very well 
drawn and adapted to their medium, but this “Circus 
Horse,” with his bright-colored trappings, is especially 
likeable. 


No. 18 shows a Swan, slightly reminiscent, in treat- 
ment, of certain Oriental bird designs. 


Y No. 19 — The Padlock is only one of many every-day 

“vadgets” reproduced on modern buttons. It looks a bit 
unsuitable in light pink, say, but considering how in- 
appropriate some of the old-time Picture buttons were, 
it can’t be condemned on that account. 


No. 20 is typical of the better non-picture Modern 
Plastics. Rosettes, flowers and all sorts of simple, orna- 
mental buttons like this are suitable and satisfactory, in 
this material as in any other. 


_ No. 21 — Butterflies, of which there are several 
varieties, are well suited to the light, bright colors in 
which they usually appear. Almost all of these buttons, 
by the way, have self-shanks, made in one piece with 
the button. 


Some people refuse to collect modern buttons of any 
type, but I cannot agree with this decision. For while 
we may not like the new ones as well as we do the old 
ones, it is foolish to deny them any attractions whatever. 
No one can say, for instance, that they aren’t cheerful! . 


When I look at the old buttons, with their beautiful 
designs and careful workmanship, in which the craftsmen 
who made them rightly took pride, it does seem as if these 
modern buttons were pretty crude, slap-dash affairs. And 
I don’t try to excuse them by saying that it is the modern 
custom to be crude and slap-dash, and to take no pride in | 
good workmanship. For while this seems sometimes pain- 
fully true, it isn’t really an excuse. And there is no doubt 
that buttons, like so many other things to-day, are frivo- 
lous and freakish; often mere reflections of passing fads, 
without depth or stability. 


Yet these very defects are their saving grace, in a 
way. And it is not their fault that present day taste is 
superficial, changeable and indiscriminate. The buttons 
reflect the life and times around them, and do it gracefully, 
on the whole. They are amusing and attractive, in their 
own fashion. And no doubt, when they become scarce 
enough, (as they will, in time), collectors will awake to 
the fact that they should have acquired them while the 
acquiring was good, — and will be sorry that they didn’t 
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CONVENTIONAL 
FLORAL BUTTONS 


There are probably more button designs belonging to 
this class than to any other. Plant forms are the basis 
for most design, and to make those forms suitably deco- 
rative, it is often necessary to conventionalize them—in 
other words, to adapt their natural shapes to more 
formal, less hit-or-miss patterns. The following designs 
are all excellent and successful examples of such adap- 
tation: 


No. 1 shows a forthright and simple arrangement of 
acorns and oak leaves. The design is in relief, with peb- 
bled background. Jet with self-shank. 


No. 2 is a floral design which traces back to the 
Anthemion of the Greeks, and the Lotus of the Egyptians. 
It is a beautifully balanced design, and well suited to its 
shape and material. One-piece, silvered brass, with cut-out 
background. 


No. 3 shows a less formal type: the floral units are 
comparatively natural in form, but they are fitted to the 
shape and repeat of the button. One-piece, slightly con- 
vex brass, with the design incised. Reverse: “Orange 
Colour.” 


No. 4 is a good example of “flowing” floral design. 
It is a Vertical Hole, Plastic Horn button, with the flowers 
in relief on a lined, convex ground. Like No. 3, the floral 
units are semi-natural in treatment, but they conform to 
a three-way repeat and radiate from a central point. 


No. 5 is another beautiful design. In this case, the 
arrangement is not formal but the plant forms are; the 
leaves. show the decorative, acanthus-like curves and 
scrolls which are due to Art, not Nature alone. The 
careful spacing of the shapes, the graceful swings and 
curves make the pattern conventional. It is a convex, 
one-piece bronzed button, with shaded background. 


No. 6 shows a “flowing” border effect on a jet button. 
Decorative leaves of this type derive from the Acanthus 
of the Greeks, but they are found in many other periods 
and styles of ornament, and their decorative value is 


limitless. This button has a “satin” finish and a self- 
shank. 


No. 7 shows an entirely different type of design; the 
floral units being arranged in stripes to form an all-over 
pattern. This button is of Plastic Horn with self-shank. 


No. 8 is an example of extreme simplicity. It is flat, 
one-piece pewter, with the design in relief against a mul- 
berry tinted ground. (This design may be meant to rep- 
resent a bunch of grapes, in which case, it should be 
mounted the other side up!) 


No. 9 is a large, decorative button with glass set 
jewel-like in the center. Buttons like this flourished in 
the “nineties” and early nineteen hundreds. Some of 
them were set with semi-precious stones, quartz and paste 
imitations of jewels. Sometimes they were quite expen- 


sive, but often their cost was in inverse ratio to their 
artistic value. For many of them were too elaborate and 
gaudy to be really beautiful. Their designs inclined to 
heaviness, and they were too big, too showy—too every- 
thing, in fact! But this laurel design is graceful and 
good; the glass “stone” simulates aquamarine, and the 
whole set-up escapes the flamboyance from which buttons 
of this type so often suffer. One-piece, silvered, with 
cut-out background. 


No. 10 is a finely made button of convex, bronzed 
brass, with cut steel facets and border. Most conventional 
button patterns radiate from a central point, and are 
repeated in multiples of four or three. 


No. 11 shows a simple, four-sided design, admirably 
adapted to its shape. It is one-piece steel, with design 
in relief and a pebbled ground. 


No. 12 is an example of a floral border and plain 
center. Carried out in polished jet, it is dainty and effec- 
tive. While each of these designs is well suited to its 
particular material, each design is so good that it would 
look equally well in almost any other material—the test 
of a first-class design! 


No. 13 shows one of the “Fancy” flowers often found 
on buttons. While it bears some resemblance to several 
actual flowers, it isn’t recognizable as any one—it is just 
a decorative flower. Brass with green-tinted background, 
tin back. 


No. 14. This is a “turn-again” design, which means 
that one turn-over repeat completes the pattern. It is 
made of brass, with wooden background. 


No. 15 shows one of the small conventional floral but- 
tons which is typical of hundreds, thousands, even! It is 
brass, with tinted background and inside border of pol- 
ished steel. The design resembles the “snowflake” type, 
but a real snowflake (in Nature or in Art) must be a 
multiple of three—that it, it must be three sided, six 
sided, nine sided, twelve sided, etc. 


No. 16 is a semi-spherical button of silvered brass, 
with the background of the pattern cut out: a filigree 
type. This pattern, like No. 2, goes back to Greece and 
Egypt for its origins. 


No. 17 is another simple design of the “flowing” inter- 
locking type. It is light metal, concave, with tin back. 
“Just another little conventional button,” but so well de- 
signed and “right” that it is worth looking at more than 
once. 


I realize that I cannot crowd a treatise on Decorative 
Art into a page of button descriptions, and I would be 
foolish to try to. But all these buttons are so beautifully 
done—they show such variety, ingenuity and true artistry 
that I want everyone to admire and appreciate them! 


I have tried to show examples of the different forms 
of design which can be used to decorate a circular but- 
ton; there are roughly seven or eight “plans” which are 
used repeatedly, with variations. And when you think 
of the almost endless number of patterns—and beautiful 
patterns, too—which decorate buttons, the subject sud- 
denly becomes almost too big for contemplation! We can 
only do our best to appreciate the results. More and 
more we realize that button designers in the past were 
real artists, as well as marvelous craftsmen. And I, 
for one, take off my hat to them! 
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ANCHORS 


Anchor Buttons have much appeal for a specialized 
collection. They are still easy to acquire, too. Roughly, 
Anchor buttons are of two types; those which are used 
on uniforms (mostly naval), and those which are em- 
ployed for utility or decoration on children’s clothing and 
on “yachting,” “sailor” or sports garments for adults. 
Many of these latter “Fancy” anchors are made to imi- 
tate buttons used on uniforms, but they are seldom as 
well made as the genuine uniform types. 


Most pictures of anchors are inaccurate, necessarily 
so, in a way, since the flukes of a real anchor are at right 
angles to the stock, not parallel to it, as they appear in 
pictures. But the anchor in its decorative and symbol- 
ical form has become so familiar that it would be foolish 
to try to represent it in any more realistic way. 


Many button anchors are shown “fouled” with a rope 
or chain. There doesn’t seem to be any rule about this 
matter of fouling; some are fouled from right to left 
and some from left to right. Some are not fouled at all, 
but they are in the minority. 


No. 1 is a flat brass button, with the “Fancy” anchor 
shown in relief. 


No. 2 is convex brass, with the design in relief on a 
lined background. The letters “USNR” stand for “United 
States Naval Reserve.” | 


No. 3. Probably symbolical in intention, this anchor 
is fouled with a flower as well as a rope! Brass, on a 
background of polished steel. 


No. 4 shows a modern decorative anchor, of the one- 
piece, two-holed brass type used on juvenile “Sailor Suits” 
and coats. 


No. 5 is of jet, with the anchor in relief against a 
decorated ground. Many anchor buttons make use of 
the rope motif, in the shape of an inner or outer border. 


No. 6 shows the design described by Captain Emilio 
as follows: “(U. S.) Navy, officer ... two-piece; convex; 
gilt; 23. On lined background, an eagle, head to left, 
resting on an anchor, right claw on stock, left on shank; 
three balls below; thirteen stars encircling, with a line 
of twisted rope beading, bordered by a bright rim. Re- 
verse: ‘Scovill Mfg. Co.’” This design is in use today. 
(It is one of the few designs where an attempt is made 
to represent the anchor realistically.) 


No. 7. This design also is described by Captain Emilio: 
“No. 1048—(Spanish) Navy, 1840-1860; solid; convex; 
gilt; 21. In low relief, the royal crown above a fouled 


anchor, ring down; a narrow rim around.” This particu-- 


lar button was found on the partially submerged deck 
of the “Almirente Oquendo,” the flagship of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, after the Battle of Santiago (July 1898). 
The button is green with corrosion, so that lettering on 
the back is undecipherable. 


No. 8 is a button worn by an officer of a Cunard Line 
Steamship. Convex brass with lined background and the 
Costa in high relief. Reverse: “Fast Shanks” and three 
stars. 


No. 9 is a Swedish Naval button; convex brass with 
lined background. The three crowns are like those found 
on many postage stamps of Sweden. Reverse: “C. C. 
Sparrong & Co. Stockholm.” 


No. 10 is a decorative button, probably from a “sailor” 
suit or coat of about 1890-1900. It is found in plain and 
colored brass. 


No. 11 is made of black Composition, and came from 
the “pea jacket” of a U. S. Naval Engineer aboard the 
U. 8. transport “George Washington,” when that vessel 
was carrying troops and wounded during the first World 
War (1917-18). The design is incised; in the center of 
the back is the letter “N.” Buttons like this are plentiful, 
but they are by no means all alike. Some are made of 
hard rubber instead of composition, and the details of 
the design vary; the stars may be different, or the anchor 
flukes, or the chain. 


No. 12. In 1892, the Massachusetts Nautical Training 
School, connected with the U.S.S. “Enterprise,” was 
established to train young men in practical seamanship. 
It became the Massachusetts Nautical School in 1918, 
and is still in existence, though the “Enterprise” has 
been replaced by the Schoolship ‘‘Nantucket.” This but- 
ton is flat brass, with lined background. Reverse: ‘Fine 
Quality” and four stars. 

No. 13 is convex brass, with the design in relief; a 
finely made button. The letters “RNV” stand for “Royal 
Naval Volunteers” (Great Britain). Reverse: “Firmin 
& Sons Ld. London.” 


No. 14 is probably a decorative button. The “pump 
handle” stock is characteristic of a-certain type of anchor. 
Flat brass with tin back. 

No. 15 is of black Plastic Horn, and is so well made 
that I think it may be a uniform button. But I don’t 
know its history, and it has no letters on front or back 
to help identify it. Metal shank. 


No. 16 is convex, with lined background and dull 
brown finish. It is the “blue blouse” button of the United 
States Marines. This particular button was worn during 
the first World War. Reverse: “Scovill Mfg. Co. Water- 
bury.” 

No. 17 is thus described by Captain Emilio: “Boys’ 
Brigade, 1890-1900(?); two piece; convex; gilt ... On 
lined background, an upright anchor ... Roman letter B 
on right and left of shank; over the ring, the word 
“Boys’ ”; below flukes, “Brigade”; six stars in curve on 
each side; bevelled rim around. Reverse: “G. W. Sim- 
mons & Co. Boston.’ The Boys’ Brigade was an inter- 
national organization, whose members ranged from twelve 
to twenty years in age. Its aims and principles were 
similar to those of the Boy Scouts, and it is still active 
in Great Britain. 

No. 18 is a decorative anchor, probably from a child’s 
coat. The shield and the rope arrangement in the back- 
ground make it unusual. Flat brass with shelf-shank. 

No. 19 is of black jet, with the anchor rendered in 
raised white dots. Metal shank. 


No. 20 is another “Fancy” anchor; slightly convex 
brass with self-shank. 


No. 21 is a well-made flat brass button, with the de- 
sign incised and a dotted ground. Reverse: “D. Evans 
& Co. Ext.” 


I knew more about anchors after I had finished this 
group than I did when I began it, and I was more inter- 
ested in them, too. I had not realized before how differ- 
ent and how interesting they could be. Hardly any two 
are exactly alike; they vary as to the shape of the flukes, 
design of the stock, shape of the shank, and in other 
ways. Even the rings differ noticeably, as careful in- 
spection of these designs will prove. Some anchors are 
notably stiff and unbending, like No. 2, which is an ex- 
tremely practical anchor, with no nonsense about it. 
Others are very slender and graceful, like Numbers 7 
and 9. In fact, anchors have a decided attraction of 
their own, quite aside from their naval affiliations and 
from their traditional position as the symbol of Hope. 
Though that, too, is worth remembering. 


So, “Anchors Aweigh!” 
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BUTTON 


HUMOROUS AND 
GROTESQUE BUTTONS 


There are some buttons so queer and curious 
that it is hard to imagine how they came to be 
designed, or to picture their actually being worn 
on prosaic, every-day clothing. But made and 
worn they certainly were. And while it took 
imagination to create them, it must have taken 
courage to wear them! Naturally, all such but- 
tons are highly popular now, for they are as 
fascinating as they are curious. 

No. 1 is best described by that overworked 
word “Whimsical”. It is a quaint idea to show 
the child’s face emerging from the opening bud. 
Very likely it was suggested by some picture or 
book illustration of the period. This button is of 
light metal, with brass border. 

No. 2. Very different is this grotesque head, 
with the horns that become heads in their turn. 
In style, it traces back through Directoire and 
Renaissance to Pompeii and Rome; a good de- 
sign, though not exactly pretty! It is made of 
nickel and tinted brass, with partially cut-out 
background. 

No. 3. This may represent the wearer of 
the Seven League Boots, or just one of the giants 
that chased Jack-the-Giant-Killer. He is certainly 
a determined looking person! Brass, with steel 
facets in the border. 

No. 4 shows something between a cat-headed 
Egyptian Scarabaeus and a common or garden 
worm, sitting in a dish. It is one-piece brass, sil- 
vered, with cut-out background. 

No. 5 could be called ‘‘The Robber’, for the 
dog is stealing the roosters’ dinner, to their evi- 
dent disgust. Brass with tin back. c. 1885-90. 

No. 6. This is my favorite among these but- 
tons. I call it “The Thriller’, for it must be an 
exciting yarn indeed that causes the reader’s pig- 
tail to stand on end, and even evokes the horrific 
monster which is apparently waiting to grab him! 
Note the cushion behind him, and the decoration 
on his trousers. Brass, with plain nickel border. 

No. 7 is a brass button, very well conceived 
and carried out. It may be a “Head of Pierrot” 
(or of almost any clown); or it may represent 
“‘Canio”’, the tragic hero of Leoncavallo’s opera 
“T Pagliacci’, or “Punchinello”, the character he 
plays. 

No. 8. The why and wherefore of this picture 
are beyond me. The Cupid is frightening the dog 
with his huge mask—but why? This button has 
little to recommend it except its oddity. It isn’t 
beautiful and it doesn’t make sense—it’s just 
queer. Plain brass with mulberry-colored back- 
ground. 

No. 9. ‘Blowing Bubbles” is the only name 
for this one. Unlike No. 8, it is well designed as 
well as funny. ¢c. 1870. 
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No. 10 is usually called ‘Dwarfs Pushing the 
World”. It is made of brass, and is probably a bit 
later than No. 9—around 1885. 


No. 11. I don’t know what to call this one— 
“Self Defense” might be a good name. It is brass 
with dark ground, and the design is well adapted 
to the space, with good balance between light and 
dark areas. Contrast this button with No. 8; it is 
just as funny and 100% more effective because it 
is designed, while No. 8 is just thrown together 
without any thought of pattern. 


No. 12 has several names: “The Dwarf Sculp- 
tor’, “Dwarf Carving the Man in the Moon”, etc. 
The shorter title seems preferable. This button is 
bronze-finished brass, and about the same age as 
No. 10. 


No. 13. This button, to use an old phrase, 
“beggars description’. ‘The Three Chinamen”’ 
seems a very inadequate title for it, but will have 
to do until something better is suggested. It is of 
bronze-finished brass and nickel. 


No. 14 is called ‘“‘Les Enfants Terribles’’—no 
exact equivalent in English!—or, more prosaical- 
ly, ‘Pulling Hair’. It is brass with wooden back- 
ground. c. 1875-1880. 

No. 15. I call this brass button ‘‘The Impris- 
oned Pug’’, and it speaks for itself. The pug was 
a most popular dog in Victorian days, and en- 
joyed his place in the limelight then as the Scottie 
does now—a case of every dog having his day. 
And both of them will endure, on buttons. 

No. 16. The owner of this button, who lent it 
to me to illustrate, called it a “Ghost Button’, and 
I can’t think of a better name. It is solid brass, 
one-piece, with Chinese characters on the back. 
I’ve never seen a ghost, but this certainly sug- 
gests the popular idea of one. Or perhaps it is an 
ectoplasm! ! 


No. 17 is no button for the bird-lover! It is 
light metal (pewter?) with colored background. 
According to Mesdames Couse and Maple (in 
their book, ‘‘Button Classics’), it represents an 
incident from “The Life of a Sparrow—by Him- 
self’, as depicted in an old reader. Since cats are 
comparatively scarce on buttons, it does seem as 
if the artist who decided to portray this one 
might have chosen to show it in a little kinder 
light! 

No. 18 shows a Harpy, an unpleasant creature 
out of Classical mythology. It’s hard to conceive 
why anyone should want to wear Harpy buttons 
—but there it is! Tinted brass with concave back- 
ground. 

There is little variety as to material about 
these buttons. They are all metal, and most of 
them belong to the latter third of the nineteenth 
century. The “Ghost” button may be earlier. 


They are amusing and fantastic, and we like 
them because they make us smile and arouse our 
curiosity. What curiosity did to the cat is well 
known, but: it seems to have a stimulating effect 
upon the human species. And if buttons can help 
keep people amused and interested nowadays, 
they are doing their bit to make difficult times 
endurable. 
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“THE HEAVENS” 


I don’t quite know whether to call these but- 
tons astronomical or astrological; some of them 
are both. And some of them are merely geo- 
metric. But they all have to do with the heavenly 
bodies, in one way or another. 

No. 1. The “Man in the Moon” is an old story; 
this shows the “Owl in the Moon’, in blue and 
bronze-finished metal. 

No. 2 is an interlocking six-pointed Star, in 
gold lustre on jet; a purely geometric pattern. 

No. 3 is also of jet. The moon and stars are 
silver lustre, against a delicately tinted back- 
ground, intended to represent the Northern 
Lights. The same design is found in all-black and 
in all-silver lustre. 

No. 4 shows a Comet—a star with a tail. The 
comet is of pewter in a concave, cup-like button 
of tinted brass. It has a brass back with self- 
shank. 

No. 5 is of jet, the Star being polished and 
slightly raised from the dull-finished ground. 

No. 6 shows a “Man in the Moon” with Zodiac 
border. Of one-piece brass, the face is in relief, 
the stars incised. The three signs of Cancer, 
Mars and Neptune are repeated around the 
border. 

No. 7 is called “Night and Day” or “The Sun 
and the Moon’’, It is one-piece brass, with the 
faces and stars in relief. 

No. 8 can be called ‘‘Moon Goddess”, “‘Diana”’ 
“Selene”, or “Lady in the Moon”. It is all-black 
jet. An iridescent jet button shows an identical 
head and moon, but is without the seven stars. 
In such cases, it may be that some designer or 
maker “borrowed” his design from another, and 
felt compelled by his conscience (or the patent 
laws!) to change it slightly. 

No. 9 is a small solid brass button, with the 
design engraved on the surface. I place it before 
1850. 

No. 10 shows the famous “Lone Star” of the 
state of Texas. It is convex, gilt, with lined back- 
ground. Reverse: “W. S. Mancke & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal.” 

No. 11. “‘The Great Comet”. Unfortunately 
for purposes of identification, comets were un- 


usually plentiful in the latter half of the nine- 


teenth century. This button seems too late in 
type for the 1835 appearance of Halley’s Comet, 
but prominent comets appeared in the years 1858, 
1861, 1871, 1873, 1882, 1892, and 1908. Then 
Halley’s Comet returned in 1910. But if I wanted 
to name the button definitely, I would call it ‘‘The 
Great Comet of 1882’, for that heavenly visitor 
seems to have been especially spectacular. It is 
a one-piece, bronze-finished brass button, with 
the comet and stars of cut steel, riveted on. 

No. 12 shows a “Man in the Moon” without 
border. It is brass, with the face in relief and 
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the stars incised. Many buttons show stars in 
groups of seven. I think these are meant to repre- 
sent the Pleiades: the seven daughters of Atlas 
who were changed into stars. Only six of the 
Pleiades are now visible, which perhaps accounts 
for the group of six stars on No. 7. 

No. 13 shows a seven-pointed Star—rather 
unusual. It is solid brass, slightly convex, and 
possibly of early American manufacture. Re- 
verse: “Rich Color’. 

No. 14. I call this button ‘Thunder and Light- 
ning’’—the title seems to fit it! Brass with tin 
back. 

No. 15 shows the commonest of “Moon and 
Star’ patterns, which seems to have innumerable 
variations. This one is of pewter, or some similar 
material; one-piece, with the moon in relief, the 
stars incised. 

No. 16. Zodiac buttons certainly pertain to the 
Heavens, so at least one must be included in this 
group. ‘“Capricornus, the Goat” rules over the 
period between December twenty-second and 
January nineteenth. It is the sign of the Winter 
Solstice. This is a one-piece brass button, with 
the figures in relief. 

No. 17 shows another Comet. In olden days, 
the comet was often called a “‘bearded star’; this 
comet suggests that old conception. The rays of 
the sun also appear on this button, which is one- 
piece, concave brass, with engraved design. 

No. 18. Like No. 15, this ‘“Moon and Star” or 
“Moon and Crescent” is common and easy to find. 
But it is quite a pleasant button, when looked at 
carefully and without prejudice! Of concave 
brass, with self-shank, the moon and star are 
cut out to reveal the material beneath—a woven 

_fabric of glittering gilt and colored threads, much 
used beneath cut-out patterns. 

No. 19 is one-piece pewter (?), with a painted 
background, which shows up the decorative, six- 
pointed Star. This design is found also in dark 
red, green and blue, and without color. 

No. 20. I call this button “Star of Bethlehem”, 
after the star-flower that grows in the Spring 
woods. The star is clear glass, set in the one-piece 
brass button, which has a cut-out border. Among 
so many more remote stars, one made like a 
flower provides a pleasant change. 

No. 21 is a queer old six-pointed Star, deco- 
rated with incised dots and rays. It is heavy, one- 
piece brass, and probably dates from the early 
eighteen hundreds. 

I could have added Star buttons to this group 
almost ad infinitum. Until I started to look for 
them, I didn’t realize how many Star patterns 
there are, or how interesting they can be, in their 
similarities and differences. (This is true of many 
designs found on buttons; and the Star, of course, 
is a very ancient symbol, and one of the funda- 
mental figures of design.) 

At any rate, one need suffer no injury or in- 
convenience to “see stars’? when they are on but- 
tons! Neither is any telescope or smoked glass 
necessary to view them! So it is comparatively 
easy to specialize in ‘‘Astronomical” buttons, and 
any collector, now, can safely make use of that 
old-fashioned exclamation—‘“‘My Stars!” 
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“JET” BUTTONS 


Jet is defined as “a kind of anthracite” produced by 
the action of time, pressure, heat and sea-water on the 
tree and plant growths of the carboniferous age. In other 
words, it is similar to coal. The finest jet is found on 
the coast of Yorkshire, near Whitby, and is known as 
“Whitby jet.” Jet is also found in parts of Spain, 
France, Wurtemberg and the United States. Jet orna- 
ments, (including buttons) have been found among Neo- 
lithic and Roman relics, in the upper layers of cave 
deposits, refuse heaps, barrows and various primitive 
structures. A prehistoric jet button from Crawford Moor, 
Lanarkshire, is quite unmistakable: convex in shape, it 
has two holes which form a self-shank on the back. 

In button parlance, however, “jet” is the name com- 
monly given to black glass, which was developed originally 
in imitation of the real but more expensive material. So 
nowadays, it is customary to call all black glass “jet,” 
and to refer to jet as “real jet.” No doubt, this is a 
very unscientific way of doing things, but as I have said 
before, Button Collecting isn’t a science (thank goodness!) 
And it might dampen any collector’s ardor if it were 
considered necessary to determine, by tests, the actual 
composition of every black button! Not that it is difficult 
to tell real jet from glass: jet “feels” different; it is 
light in weight, compared to glass, and is soft enough to 
be cut with a knife. Mrs. Crummett says that in a tumbler 
of saturated salt solution, glass will drop instantly to the 
bottom, while jet descends more slowly. Also, jet will 
burn, like coal. 

Whether all-black, or decorated with gold, silver or 
iridescent lustre, jet buttons provide some of the finest 
of button designs; and their workmanship is often some- 
thing to marvel at. 

No. 1 is an all-black flower type, most delicate in 
detail. Buttons like this seem to simulate fine needlework, 
and it is sometimes -hard to realize that they were cut 
or made in a mould. This little button is typical of hun- 
dreds, each one of which is worthy of close examination 
and real appreciation. Convex back with four-way metal 
shank. 

No. 2 shows a geometric pattern in black and silver 
lustre, — a combination that is invariably striking. Metal 
shank. 

No. 3 shows a Lyre, and combines polished and dull- 
finished surfaces. In the days when black silk dresses 
were the style, Fashion and Propriety decreed that mourn- 
ing should be indicated by dull black buttons. As time 
passed, it became permissible to use buttons which com- 
bined dull with shining jet, and when the mourning period 
was officially over, it was correct to resume all-polished 
buttons. Hence the dull-finished types are often called 
“Mourning Buttons.” I don’t know whether the combina- 
tion types were made for this particular purpose or not; 
probably they were made and liked for their own attrac- 
tions, quite aside from any question of mourning. This 
button has a metal shank and shank-plate. 

No. 4 is polished jet, with the flower incised in gold. 
Self-shank. 


ig’ 


No. 5 shows a jet button made to imitate a Covered 
button. It looks like real crocheted silk, grayish lavender 
in color, and the deception is so good that some people 
have to examine the back, to be convinced that the button 
is really of glass. It has a four-way metal shank. (Com- 
pare this button with No. 12 of the group ‘Miscellaneous 
Buttons — I’’.) 

No. 6. Many jets are rectangular or oval in shape, and 
the majority of these elongated buttons have gilt decora- 
tions. This one, in gilt, red and blue, shows a pair of 
“pines,’”’ — Oriental ornaments much used in decorative 
art. Self-shank. 

No. 7 shows a Classical Head in jet, with cloth-covered 
border and Pad back. ec. 1850. 

No. 8 is a naturalistic floral pattern of Gourds, with 
blossoms and fruit. It is an excellent design, shown in 
relief, against a pebbled ground. Metal shank. 

No. 9. “Deer in the Woods,” is of dull-finished jet 
with polished border. Metal shank and shank plate. 
Reverse: ‘‘Pat’d. Dec. 28, 1880.” 

No. 10 is a floral-geometric type of pattern, in pol- 
ished jet on a dull, pebbled ground. Many of these large 
glass “jets” are very heavy. Fortunately, in the days when 
these buttons flourished, the garments they were worn. 
on were sturdy, too. They needed to be lined, interlined, 
boned, starched and stiffened, — and they were! 


No, 11 shows another silver and black combination, in 
an abstract design. This type of jet button cannot be 
surpassed for brilliance and effectiveness, combined with 
impeccable taste. 

No. 12 shows a rectangular button, decorated with 
gilt arrows on polished black. Brass shank and shank- 
plate. 

No. 13 is a Conventional Floral design. It has the 
same detailed finish as No. 1, but is on a larger scale. 
Self-shank. 

No. 14 shows an all-black button of the fine scintil- 
lating type, which is always especially rich in its effect. 
Metal shank. 

No. 15 proves that a very plain button can be pleasing. 
It is flat, polished jet, with the simple design incised. 
Metal shank and shank-plate. 

No. 16 shows an all-over cut surface, in dull finish. 
The effect is the same as if the surface were polished, 
but in a lower key. : 

No. 17 is of black and gold lustre. Most black and 
gold buttons are made so that the design appears to be 
in gold on black. This pattern is so planned that it seems 
to be in black on gold, — a less common effect. Hole 
buttons are not nearly as plentiful as shank buttons, 
among’ jets. 

I think that jet buttons, including the floral and 
conventional patterns, are beginning to be more appreci- 
ated by collectors. They should be, for they are as beauti- 
ful as any buttons made. I have shown no examples of 
the “prism” or faceted types, but every collector knows 
them! They, and the small cut and faceted ball buttons 
are a problem, when it comes to distinguishing patterns. 
But it can be done, (though a headache is likely to fol- 
low!), and the collector is again astounded at the number 
of buttons that can be similar and yet different. 

Coal, black obsidian, black onyx, chalcedony, hard 
rubber and other compositions have been used to imitate 
jet, but black or dark purple glass seems to be the most 
successful substitute. Whatever “jet” buttons are made 
of, they are beautiful and varied; they bring us countless 
new designs and ever-increasing pleasure and appreciation. 
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FIGURES 


A good many “figures” have already appeared in these 
groups, among other classifications. But there were so 
many deserving ones left over that it seems only right 
to give some of them a group by themselves. So here they 
are: 


No. 1. “The Harpist,” is deserving of special notice as 
being the button which probably contains the most subject 
matter in proportion to its size of any Picture button! 
In its smallest size, (less than five-eighths of an inch 
across), all the objects seen here are clearly discernible: 
the lady, the harp, the dog, the table (with fringed cover 
and book on it), the panelled wall, the window and the 
enormous ewer on the window seat. Yet with all these 
things, the picture is not as overcrowded as one might 
expect, due to compact arrangement. It is a brass button 
with plain nickel rim, tin back. 


No. 2 shows a lady costumed in late eighteenth century 
semi-Watteau style. Her costume suggests that she. is 
an early example of a “Merveilleuse,” — an affected kind 
of female who, with her male counterpart, “L’Incroyable,” 
is often found posing on buttons. One-piece brass with 
cut-out background. 


No. 3 is one-piece brass, with the figure in relief; I 
am told that it may be a Vermont Militia button. But I 
do not think that it is Ethan Allen, — the costume is 
twenty-five years too late. For the same reason, it is not 
a “Colonial” soldier. The uniform is that of a foot soldier 
between the years 1810-1820, so ‘1812 Soldier” is a safe 
title for it. It was made about 1833. Reverse:: ‘Robin- 
sons, Jones & Co. A.” (In the group “Miscellaneous But- 
tons - II”, No. 11 shows a button taken from a uniform 
hat similar to the one on this button.) 


No. 4. “Werner the Trumpeter” or “The Trumpeter of 
Sackingen.” (I prefer the first title, as being less likely to 
be confused with “The Trumpeter of Cracow.”) This char- 
acter, Werner Kirchofer, is the hero of a verse by Scheffel, 
a story by Victor Hugo and an opera by Victor Neszler, 
(first produced in 1884). The design is found in different 
materials; this specimen is made of light metal. 


No. 5. “Paul and Virginia,” from the romance by 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, (1788). The lovers carving a 
heart on a tree are so-called in an Ehrich Brothers 
“Catalogue of Styles and Novelties for Fall 1886,” which 
is quoted by Lillian Smith Albert in “A Button Collector’s 
Second Journal.” This button is of bronze-finished brass 
with tin back. 


No. 6. “The Sistine Madonna” from the famous paint- 
ing by Raphael. One-piece, bronze-finished brass, with 
design in relief. The picture is a good representation of 
the same figures in the original painting. 


No. 7. “The Forge” or “The Blacksmith’s Shop,” show- 
ing the blacksmith and his helper at work. Note the forge 
itself, and the horse collar and horse shoe hanging on 
the wall. I like the simple border with its square-headed 
horse shoe nails, too. Bronze-finished brass. c. 1880-90. 


No. 8 shows two Victorian children and a dog playing 
Badminton, with a ball instead of a shuttlecock. Mulberry- 
finished brass, with plain border, tin back. c. 1880. 


No. 9. “Rustic Lovers.” This is a porcelain button with 
colored transfer decoration, very charming and dainty. 
The subject was probably copied from some eighteenth 
century painting by one of the French “romantic” artists, 
—Boucher, Fragonard, Watteau, etc. It has a self-shank. 
ec. 1880-1900. 


No. 10. “The Arrival of Lohengrin” is a _ bronze- 
finished brass button, picturing the legendary hero as he 
steps from his swan-boat. There is also a “Departure of 
Lohengrin,” which shows the swan-boat taking him away, 
with the desolated Elsa weeping on the shore. “The 
Arrival” is clearer and better designed than “The De- 
parture.” Wagner’s opera “Lohengrin” was first per- 
formed in 1850, but retained its popularity through 
the ’eighties and ’nineties, — the period when these 
buttons were produced, — and is still a favorite with 
opera goers. | 


No. 11. There is one obvious title for this button, — 
it is so obvious that it must be the correct one, — ‘Adam 
and Eve.” I admit that the serpent is not visible, but 
presumably he has departed, his deplorable work done. 
Brass with dark background, tin back. 


No. 12 shows a typical “Kate Greenaway Girl,” in 
one-piece silvered brass with cut-out background. Kate 
Greenaway was an English artist and illustrator (1846- 
1901). She adapted her styles from eighteenth century 
costumes, and her pictures had considerable influence on 
fashions, especially childrens’ fashions, of the eighteen 
seventies and eighties. 


No. 138. “St. Cecilia.” The figure and organ are brass, 
with bronze-finished background and border. c. 1885-90. 


No. 14. “The Shepherdess.” I think this picture may 

refer to one of the many “princess-shepherdess’ heroines 
found in various fairy tales. Note that she has with her 
a distaff and flax for spinning. Girls in those days were 
not supposed to have idle hands, even while engaged in 
watching sheep! One-piece brass. : 
No. 15. “Savage Warrior.” This figure is apparently a 
cross between an American Indian and a Zulu chieftain, 
but the title is a safe compromise! The button is made 
of pewter, or some light metal, with the figure in relief, 
and a tinted background. 


No. 16. I used to call this button “The Heavenly Traffic 
Cop,” because the angel is so plainly tapping the warrior 
on the shoulder, and the latter has a faintly guilty look! 
However, “The Guardian Angel” is its more suitable and 
accepted name. Mesdames Couse and Maple (in “Button 
Classics’) call it “Charlemagne and the Warning Angel,” 
adapted from a German legend called “The Emperor’s 
Ride.” I wouldn’t be surprised if it originally had some 
allegorical meaning. such as “Peace Rebuking War.” It 
is found in different combinations of colors and materials. 
This example is bronze-finished brass with nickel border. 


No. 17. “Bathers,” — to which might be added, ‘‘Style 
of 1880.” Notice the straw hats, and the windows in the 
bath houses. Both were doubtless the latest fashion when 
the button was made, for it bears on its back the word 
“Paris” and two indistinct letters which are probably 
“HH. & W.” Brass with tin back. 


No. 18. “Little Boy Blue,” from the _ well-known 
Nursery Rhyme. There are a number of button designs 
which bear this title, but this one is rather uncommon, 
being made of black jet, with the design incised and then 
pemiet in colors. (Notice the “cow in the corn.’’) Self- 
shank. 


This group of “Figures” could be extended indefinitely, 
for the supply of Picture buttons on which they appear 
is seemingly inexhaustible. But it will serve to give an 
idea of the variety of subjects available. Unintentionally, 
I seem to have rather concentrated on musicians and the 
military: Nos. 1, 4, 13 and 18 showing the former, while 
Nos. 4, 10, 15, and 16 all show warriors of one sort or 
another. 


Figure buttons, like all Picture types, are sometimes 
very good, from the standpoint of art, and sometimes 
very poor; with all grades of variation in between. But 
whatever their failings on the art side, their “human 
interest’? content is high, and for that reason, there is 
no danger that they will ever be neglected or overlooked. 


an 
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HERALDIC BUTTONS 


Heraldry meant originally all the business of the 
herald, but gradually the term came to be applied to what 
was formerly known as “Armory,” — the art and science 
of armorial bearings. Since ancient times, it has been 
the custom for tribes, nations, families and individuals 
to adopt a symbol or badge which they found suitable or 
attractive. The custom was not confined to any one 
country or age, but seems to have been one of those more 
or less universal manifestations of human nature which 
cannot be wholly explained. 


Heraldry in the modern sense probably came into 
being in Western Europe during the twelfth century, and 
by the start of the thirteenth, the custom of displaying 
arms on shields and otherwise had become well esablished. 
The fact that they were sometimes similarly emblazoned 
on the knight’s pennon, his horse’s trappings and his long 
surcoat, or “coat-of-arms,” may account for the origin 
of that term. Armorial badges and bearings were dis- 
played in many other ways also: on seals, embroideries, 
jewelry, clothing, draperies and tombs, as well as on the 
sails of ships and the lintels of houses. 


From these high places, it seems quite a descent to 
the decoration of a mere button, but it is a logical one, 
and not without honor. Indeed, an heraldic device seems 
a truly reasonable form of button decoration, and more 
appropriate than any other. 


I distinguish (when I can) between genuine Heraldic 
buttons, in which the design was used because it really 
meant something, and what I call pseudo-Heraldic buttons, 
which are made to look Heraldic, but which have no actual 
or present meaning. The former include Uniform, Livery 
and Regalia buttons; the latter are merely decorative 
buttons, though they may have derived originally from 
some genuine Heraldic source. 

No. 1 is a one-piece, bronze-finished button showing the 
badge of “The Golden Fleece’ (La Toison d’Or), an 
order of Knighthood established in 1429-30 by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. Dedicated to the Virgin and 
St. Andrew, it was for five hundred years the principal 
order of Knighthood in Austria and Spain. 


No. 2 is undoubtedly intended to represent the famous 
device borne for centuries by the eldest sons of the Kings 
of England, — the three feathers and crown of the Princes 
of Wales. But it lacks the accompanying motto, and was 
probably not meant to be an accurate representation. It 
is brass with dark blue background and an inside border 
of bright steel. 

No. 3 shows the flat, solid brass button of a United 
States Army Rifleman. It may have belonged to a Regular 
Army uniform, but is more likely a Militia button. Similar 
buttons are shown in the collection of “American Military 
Buttons of the Revolutionary Period,” described by Colonel 
Daniel Stevens, and reproduced by Lillian Smith Albert 
in “A Button Collector’s Second Journal.” Reverse: 
“Treble Gilt — Standard Color,” a letter S in a circle, 
and two fleurs-de-lis. 


No. 4 is a true Heraldic button, showing the crest 


and motto of some great family, Borough or organization. 
It is flat, silvered, with brass back. The workmanship 
is especially fine. Reverse: “W. B. C. London.” 


No. 5, also, is a true Heraldic button, showing a shield 
without crest and motto, but with a surrounding laurel 
wreath. It was worn, probably, by someone in the service 
of the family or organization whose device it is. Reverse: 
“Made in England.” 


No. 6 is, in all likelihood, a pseudo-Heraldic button, but 
it is well designed to show a complete coat-of-arms, mant- 
ling included. (The mantle was originally a hanging cloth, 
attached to the helm below the crest.) This button is of 
bronze-finished brass, with darker background. 


No. 7 is another pseudo-Heraldic type, though I think it 
may be based on some genuine device. Like No. 6, it is 
exceedingly well designed and carried out. Bronze-finished 
brass, with darker background. 


No. 8. No set of Heraldic buttons would be complete 
without at least one example of the “Lion Rampant,” 
the commonest heraldic animal in buttons. He appears in 
many sizes, colors, materials and variations, with his tail 
and his shield varying from plain to very fancy. This 
rendition is one-piece, bronze-finished brass with cut-out 
background. 


No. 9 is a true Heraldic button. Brought from England, 
I am told that it was worn by a member of the Staff of 
King Edward VII. (The use of “supporters” like the ani- 
mals, usually indicates nobility. The most famous “sup- 
porters” are the Lion and the Unicorn which support the 
Arms of Great Britain.) This button is one-piece, slightly 
convex brass. Reverse: “Superior Quality.” 


No. 10. This is a convex, silvered button with lined 
background. Reverse: “Brooks Bros., N. Y.” The design 
is described by Captain Emilio under No. 1327, in his 
“Military Buttons.” It was used on buttons of the St. 
Paul’s School, of Garden City, Long Island, in the days 
when it was a military school. The fact that this button 
is silvered, when the School’s buttons were all gilt, is 
hard to explain. It may be that a certain number of but- 
tons were finished in silver, by mistake. 


No. 11 is another good pseudo-Heraldic button. It is 
one-piece, bronze-finished brass, with the design impressed 
on the surface only. The seated lion is called ‘‘Sejant”’ 
by the old writers; it was customarily used as a crest on 
a helm rather than on a shield. I don’t believe the lion’s 
“butterfly tongue” has any name in Heraldry, however! 


No. 12 shows a “Unicorn Rampant”; a one-piece brass 
button with enamelled shield and partially cut-out back- 
ground. 


No. 13 is a beautiful Heraldic button of the Livery 
type. It is one-piece, slightly convex brass, and shows the 
crest and wreath of a coat-of-arms. It is probably fairly 
early nineteenth century. Reverse: “Firmin & Sons Ltd. 
London.” 

All these buttons are a credit to their designers. Not 
one of them is confused, overcrowded or awkward, and 
the design is never subordinated to the subiect matter. 
as so often happens in Picture buttons. 


With dignity and charm, these Heraldic buttons pre- 
serve for us some of the spirit and beauty of the “Age of 
Chivalry,” of which we have sore need, in this materialistic 
era. For they do wrong, who decry the “outward trap- 
pings” of chivalry and nobility as mere empty symbols. 
For with or without these “trappings,” the idea and the 
ideals endure; sometimes obscured for a time, and often 
not “lived up to,” but never whollv destraved. 
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SQUARE BUTTONS © 


It does not seem, at first thought, as if square 
buttons would be very hard to find. But try 
making up a collection of them, and you will 
discover that they are not nearly as plentiful 
as you expected! Anyone who tries to button 
a square button will immediately uriderstand why 
they are not common—for buttoning purposes, 
they are a nuisance. Even so, one would think 
that more of them would have been made and 
used, in an era when buttons were so widely 
used for ornament. But the fact remains that 
they are not plentiful, comparatively. 

In this group of square buttons, I have tried 
to show as many types and materials as I could, 
without going to a great deal of trouble. Of 
course, there are square buttons in other ma- 
terials. But as I cannot show all the buttons I 
would like to, I make those I do show as repre- 
sentative as possible. 

No. 1 is jet, with the “pine” design incised in 
gold, red and blue. It has a self-shank. 

No. 2 is glass, square-cut, with metal setting. 
The design is in black, gold and crimson foil, 
between the glass and the back. It is a difficult 
button to represent, but easy to recognize, for 
those who have one like it. 

No. 3 is an old jet button, probably not later 
than 1855-60. The flowers are painted on in 
silvery gray, and it has an unusually large self- 
shank. 

No. 4 is of pearl, and shows how the decora- 
tion may be suited to a one-way use of the but- 
ton. This button was plainly intended to be used 
as shown, and not sewed on “four-square’’, like 
some designs. The most practical square designs 
are those which look equally well both ways. Most 
square pearl] buttons are plain, with two beveled 
edges and a metal shank; or else they are plain 
hole buttons, with a circle in the center. Square 
pearls seldom have much decoration. 

No. 5 shows a square covered button, with 
machine embroidered design on brown silk. It 
has a tin back with canvas shank, (a type of 
“Pad back’’). 

No. 6 is a brass button with tin back. The 
background of the design is formed by a piece 
of heavy paper, which is pressed over and around 
the metal pattern. 

No. 7 is an old friend in Hard Rubber. Re- 
verse: ““N. R. Co. — Goodyear’s Pat.”’ For some 
reason the “1851” is missing from the back of 
this particular design. 


PARADE Ti 

No. 8 shows a jet button with metal shank 
and “satin” finish. It seems large for the pur- 
pose, but I have the impression that it was worn 
on a man’s fancy waistcoat, during Civil War 
days. 

No. 9. Cutting off the corners makes a square 
button a little easier to button. If they were cut 
off enough to make eight equal sides, the button 
would be octagonal, of course. This design is light 
metal, riveted to a plain steel back. 

No. 10 is made from a Horn-tip, and has a cut, 
geometric design. . 

No 11 looks like cut steel, which it was doubt- 
less made to imitate. It is actually jet, with silver 
lustre finish. It is beautifully made—as brilliant 
as cut steel—and is said to have cost a dollar and 
a quarter per button, when new. 

No. 12 shows a one-piece brass button which 
uses the Cross motif in an excellent conventional 
design. | 

No. 13 is Conventional Floral in type. Almost 
cubical in shape, it is made of silvered brass, with 
self-shank. 

No. 14, in brass and nickel, is a strictly con- 
ventional design, with the scrolls in brass against 
a polished steel background. This swirl pattern 
probably derives from the Swastika, which, (en- 
tirely aside from any religious or political associ- 
ations), is an old and very good design unit, 
found the world over, and formerly considered 
a symbol of good luck. 

No. 15. “Four of Diamonds’’, is Plastic Horn, 
inlaid with light metal and mother-of-pearl. Re- 
verse: “L. C.J. & F.—C AEN”. 

No. 16, while it may not look it, is very un- 
usual—the only square button found among hun- 
dreds of small conventional and floral designs. It 
is brass with tinted background and tin back. 

No. 17 shows a square “Jewel’’—convex ame- 
thyst glass, with beaded gilt rim. 

Many square buttons are perfectly plain, or 
with two or four beveled edges, like the pearls 
mentioned above. Square buttons made of wood 
are found fairly often, but they are almost always 
plain, or with no decoration to speak of. There 
are some square types among Modern Plastics, 
but not as many as might be expected. Though 
certainly, no square button could be any harder — 
to button than many of the outlandish shapes 
found among the “Goofies’”! There may be some 
technical reason for the non-manufacture of 
square buttons, also. But I imagine that the 
difficulty of buttoning them, together with a 
faculty they have of twisting askew, and getting 
“out of line” is the real reason for their com- 
parative scarcity. 
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“THE LADIES” 


‘“Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen, 
“Here’s to the widow of fifty; 
“Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean, 
“And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty!” 
—Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Since most button collectors are of the feminine per- 
suasion, and since, for the last hundred and fifty years, 
at least, the ladies have supplied the market and creat- 
ed the demand for fancy buttons, it seems only fitting 
that they should have a group to themselves. 


Also, the fame or pulchritude of various females, 
known and unknown, has furnished subject matter for 
countless attractive button designs, many of which have 
already appeared, under one heading or another. The 
following buttons, therefore, are all feminine in charac- 
ter, and portray either well-known individuals or types, 
in a variety of materials. 


No. 1 shows Queen Elizabeth of England (1533-1603) 
in a black jet rendition. This same design, with allow- 
ances made for differences in material, is described by 
Captain Emilio, (No. 1496), in his “Military Buttons.” 
This fact, and the fact that the picture is not radically 
unlike the Virgin Queen, leads me to believe that both 
buttons may have been taken from an authentic portrait. 
Reverse: “Pat’d. Dec. 28, 1880.” 


No. 2 — “Katinka.” This small brass button, with 
tin back, shows a mixture of peasant maiden and Cos- 
sack lady, as sometimes presented by the musical com- 
edies and light operas of the nineties. 


No. 3 is an example of the transfer type of button 
sometimes called a “Liverpool Button.” The material 
of which it is made resembles milk glass; it is irreg- 
ular in shape and has a metal shank. 


No. 4 is one-piece brass with pierced border; the 
head being in very low relief. This ‘Fairy Princess” 
style was perfected by the English and French decora- 
tive artists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Ideal for imaginative book illustrations, it 
has been successfully applied to many other kinds of 
decoration and handicraft. ¢c. 1895. 


No. 5 — Marie Anne Louise Elisabeth Vigee-Lebrun 
(1755-1842) was a famous artist, especially noted for 
her portraits of women and children. This porcelain 
button with colored transfer design is copied from one 
of the many portraits of the lady, who was as noted 
for her great beauty as for her genuine ability. 


No. 6 — Another famous beauty of the later eigh- 
teenth century was Sophie, Countess Potocka (d. 1822). 
Born the daughter of a Greek shoemaker in Constanti- 
nople, she rose by devious (if not dubious) ways to 
become the third wife of Count Stanislaw Felix Potocki, 
a prominent and wealthy Polish nobleman. This popular 
portrait of the Countess was painted by an unknown 
artist. 


Both the foregoing buttons have _ self-shanks, 
date from the early nineteen hundreds. 


and 


No. 7 is a Hard Rubber button, showing an ultra 
feminine belle of about 1870-75. I might have called 
this group a collection of “hair-dos,’’ since many varied 
arrangements of woman’s crowning glory, through the 
centuries, are depicted here. Such elaborate coiffures 
and headdresses abound on buttons, to prove once more 
that women have always paid more attention to the 
dressing of their hair than to anv other part of their 
Sarge oi hag still do!) Reverse: “N. R. Co. Goodyear’s 

-t. ‘ 
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No. 8 shows a_ beautiful Classical head, made of 
Plastic Horn, a medium used for some of the finest 
medallion type buttons ever made. In design, clarity 
of detail and all-around good workmanship these but- 
tons are seldom surpassed. They are truly decorative, 
for they combine charm and grace with dignity and 
good taste. c. 1855-60. 


No. 9 — “Medusa” or “The Gorgon’s Head.” Also 
Classical, (and also extremely original as regards “‘hair- 
do”!) is this famous character from Greek mythology. 
The daughter of Phorcys and Ceto, Medusa was the 
youngest of the three Gorgons. Serpents served her for 
hair, and her agonized beauty was so terrible that even 
to look at her turned mortals to stone. Perseus cut off 
her head, and used it to conquer the Sea Monster, when 
he rescued Andromeda. Then he gave the head to 
Athene, who had helped him in this task, and she set 
the deadly thing on her shield, to frighten and confound 
her foes. This button, possibly hand-made, is a master- 
piece, technically. The head is finely modelled of white 
metal, while steel facets form the eyes and tongue, and 
are set in the border. The background is bronze-finished 
brass. ec. 1870. 


No. 10 shows a Romanesque lady. It is all-brass with 
cut-out background; the head being fastened to the 
shank. Full front views are not nearly as common on 
buttons as are profiles. 


No. 11 is a chromo-lithograph,-. with silvered border 
and tin back. Buttons of this type imitate the delicate 
painted Miniatures of the eighteenth century, and usually 
reflect the costume of that period. 


No. 12 — This version of the “Gibson Girl’ (popular- 
ized by Charles Dana Gibson, the famous illustrator) 
is one-piece brass, silvered. The border is “Art Nouv- 
eau” in style. c. 1900. 


No. 13 is taken from a well-known painting by Jean 
Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806), called “La Lettre.” I 
have an impression that the lady is supposed to be Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, mistress of Louis XV, who was 
one of the “flaunting, extravagant queans” of French 
Court life. c. 1885-95. 


No. 14 — This button is sometimes called (for no 
very good reason) “Minnehaha.” It is bronze-finished 
brass, with bright brass border and tin back. c. 1880-85. 


No. 15 — Made of cut smoky pearl, on a white pearl 
background, this lady is a queer combination of times 
and fashions. Her headdress is Classical, (though Clas- 
sical heads seldom have earrings), but her costume is 
Elizabethan! Brass shank and shank-plate. 


No. 16 — This masque-like modern rendition of an 
eighteenth century charmer is as unusual in material as 
it is pictorially effective. It is made of plaster, colored 
and glazed, and has a metal shank. 


No. 17 — I think that this decorative head may be 
meant to represent “Esmeralda,” the Gypsy heroine of 
Victor Hugo’s “Notre-Dame de Paris (1831). The design 
is in relief on an all-black Composition button, with a 
bright nickel border. Self-shank. 


I couldn’t find a “housewife that’s thrifty” on a 


button. It is — alas! — the sunerficial decorative quali- 
ties of the ladies rather than their sterling virtues that 
get commemorated — on buttons and elsewhere! 


But the female face and form have inspired artists 
and craftsmen through the ages; it’s not surprising that 
they figure importantly in the decoration of buttons. 
Besides, buttons and women have much in common, in 
proof of which I can do no better than to misquote once 
more the famous lines from “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
— which are equally applicable to both: 

“Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
“(Their) infinite variety.” 
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SPORTING BUTTONS 


The above title has two definitions: it may re- 
fer to buttons which were worn on “Sporting” 
garments, such as riding habits, hunting suits 
and other costumes specially designed for sports 
wear, or it may refer to buttons which depict 
scenes from the world of sport. In many cases, of 
course, it means both, for sporting scenes were 
commonly used on sporting garments. There are 
Picture buttons, showing sporting scenes, which 
were used on clothing which was unconnected 
with sport, in its ordinary sense. But it is safe to 
say that most of the true old sporting buttons 
were intended for use on sporting or pseudo- 
sporting costumes. They were worn by members 
of hunt clubs and other organizations. Most of 
them show hunting scenes or pictures of animals 
connected with sports—hunting dogs, race horses, 
fighting cocks and the numerous animals hunted. 
They are usually of brass. 

Considering both the above definitions, I have 
tried to keep on the safe side by including several 
types of buttons, all of which could be considered 
sporting in any but the narrowest conception of 
the word. 

No. 1 shows a deer’s head, used as a trophy to 
hold a gun, powder horn and game bag. The de- 
sign is in relief on a convex brass button, with 
plain border. Buttons similar to this, I believe, 
were used on gamekeepers’ jackets and waist- 
coats, hunting costumes, etc. 

No. 2 shows a wild (very wild!) boar. The 
figure is in relief on a slightly concave brass but- 
ton, with tin back. Such buttons were made in 
sets of six or more, each representing a different 
sporting scene or animal. 

No. 3 is a true Sporting button, if there ever 
was one. It is brass, with the deer’s head in 
relief; and the brass back bears the words: 
*“Sporting—Extra Quality” and a star. This same 
design also appears on a tin-backed button, with 
out the border. c. 1850. 

No. 4 is also a fine example of the animal head 
type. The greyhound’s head is of brass, attached 
to the metal shank, while the button itself is of 
white china. The modelling of the head is ex- 
cellent. 

No. 5 shows a brace of hunting dogs (Beagles 
or Bassets?) with a pheasant. The figures are 
modelled in very high relief—almost round, in 
fact, which is hard to show in the drawing. The 
button i is all-brass, and was one of a set. Reverse: 
“Eingetragen Muster—W. HS SB 

No. 6. “The Steeplechaser’’. This is one of the 
sporting scenes which I think may have been 
worn on a non-sporting garment. I can’t be sure 
of this, but it is later than the brass sporting type, 
like No. 3. It is made of bronze-finished brass, 
with tin back, and probably dates around 1880-85. 


No. 7 shows a successful hunter, with gun, 
dog, bag and game. (Notice the button on his coat. 
Also the “‘poachers’ pockets”, to hold more game 
if the bag overflowed.) The figures are brass on 
a bronzed background; the border is brass, and 
the inexplicable circle which hides the dog’s hind 
leg is a steel rivet which holds the figures to the 
button. 

No. 8. This is my favorite Sporting button, 
and one of the finest I have seen. I call it “Lady 
Grey’”’. It is all-brass, slightly concave, with the 
greyhound in relief. It was made in Manchester, 
England, and the complete set to which it be- 


longed would be worth having! Reverse: “Ham- 
mond Turner Sons” and a crown. 
No. 9 covers a number of sports: the grey- 


hounds stand for coursing, the cap for cricket or 
bicycling, the horn and whip for hunting and rid- 
ing. The sword, unfortunately, is not a fencing 
foil, but it may be meant to represent that sport, 
anyway. This design is often found in small sizes, 
in which form it is very hard to decipher. Until I 
found a large size, I couldn’t make out what it 
did represent. 

No. 10 is another very fine button, showing a 
boar’s head in relief on black Plastic Horn. The 
background is actually made up of very fine par- 
allel lines, too fine to reproduce. It was made in 
France and probably worn on a hunting costume 
about 1855-60. The back bears the name ot the 
inventor of the Plastic Horn process: ‘Emile 
Bassot.”’ 

No. 11 is an entirely different kind of button, 
but I think it, too, came from a hunter’s coat. It 
is made of some kind of composition, brown in 
color, with the figures in low relief, and a self- 
shank. Probably not earlier than 1880. 

No. 12 is a delightful little button. It can’t 
be called “Fighting Cocks’, for the birds are ob- 
viously hens, though they seem quite ready to 
fight! It is made of brass, with tin back, and was 
one of a Set. 

No. 13 is a one-piece, bronze-finished button, 
slightly convex, showing a leveret, or young hare, 
with a background of oak leaves and radiating 
lines. Like most Sporting buttons, it is very well 
designed. Dogs, horses, deer and rabbits seem to 
be the animals most widely used on buttons of 
this type, though wild boars were popular, too. 
And of course, birds — pheasants, partridges, 
woodcock, etc., appear fairly often. 

I like Sporting buttons primarily because they 
are finely designed, yet simple. Also, like Heraldic 
buttons, they have more raison d’etre than many 
mere Picture buttons. It is sensible to wear on a 
uniform a button which displays an emblem of 
the country, state or family whose uniform it is; 
in the same way, it is reasonable to put a hunting 
dog on a button to be worn on a hunter’s coat, or a 
riding horse on a button destined for a lady’s 
riding habit. Sporting buttons have all the ap- 
peal of the Picture button, with an added indi- 
vidual charm of their own—the result of sim- 
plicity and lack of affectation. Consequently, 
they are always in great demand, and are harder 
and harder to get. 

“Good hunting!” 
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ABSTRACT AND 
GEOMETRIC BUTTONS 


I have used the above terms to describe designs which 
are not patently floral in character. Of course, most 
so-called “Conventional” design derives from Nature, in 
one shape or another. It is when designs become so ab- 
stract that they are no longer recognizable as floral 
derivatives that they become “Conventional Abstract” 
as opposed to “Conventional Floral.” 


Geometric designs consist of formal arrangements 
of circles, lines, arcs, angles, etc. It is surprising, when 
you come to look for them, how comparatively few button 
designs are strictly ‘geometric. 


I consider all the following designs to be excellent; 
each in its separate way is an example of Art suitably 
applied to Craftsmanship. 


No. 1 is a “Drum” or “Drumhead” type button. The 
setting is brass, the design is painted in black on china, 
and it has a Pad back. ¢c. 1850. 


No. 2 — This button has a true geometric pattern, 
of interlacing circles. It is made of colored Vegetable 
Ivory (Corozo Nut), with the design deeply incised, to 
show the natural lighter color of the material. Numer- 
ous varieties of these nuts come from South and Central 
America. They look like huge beans, and are very hard. 
Buttons were first made from them, by hand, in Austria, 
in 1859; and the following decade saw them widely 
manufactured in both Europe and the United States. 
Vegetable Ivory buttons, especially the cut and incised 
types, are both beautiful and practical; they deserve 
more appreciation from collectors than they sometimes 
receive. 


No. 3 shows a Maltese Cross in Hard Rubber. The 
Cross is not uncommon in button decoration, and is 
another subject for the collector who specializes. 
Reverse: “N. R. Co. Goodyear’s P-t. 1851.” 


No. 4 is a one-piece brass button, very heavy, with 


the design impressed on the face only. Possibly American 
made, about 1840-50. Reverse: “Superior Gold Color.” 


No 5 is of polished jet, and has a truly abstract 
design, of no recognizable floral ancestry. Metal shank. 


No. 6 is of brass filigree, very delicate and lacy in 
effect: a “Snowflake” pattern. I maintain once more 
that a button like this is more beautiful, more 
appropriate and more truly decorative than almost any 
Picture button, no matter how amusing or original the 
latter may be. Picture buttons may be rare, unique and 
expensive to the nth degree, but for purposes of 
costume decoration most of them are not “in it’ with 
well designed Floral and Conventional buttons. From 
the standpoint of Art, these buttons are always in good 
standing and good taste; while the Pictures, many times, 
are just pictures, often of dubious decorative merit. 
They are a fancy which did not and never can replace 
actual design in the decorative arts. 


No. 7 — This button of silver lustre jet, one of 
many star patterns, is as brilliant and scintillating as 
cut steel. I believe that buttons like it were devised 
to take the place of steel buttons, as being less expensive 
than the latter, and not subject to unsightly rust spots. 


No. 8 is a bronze-finished brass button, with the 
design in relief against a darker ground. This design 
is found in many materials and variations. 


No. 9 is of black jet, with a semi-geometric design 
which is Celtic in effect, and perhaps in origin, also. It 
has a flashing brilliance impossible to reproduce in black 
and white. Imagine the effectiveness of buttons like this 
against heavy black silks and velvets, in Victorian days. 
They were impressive, to say the least! 


No. 10 is a large glass button, of changing colors, 
but with shades of blue and green predominating. The 
design is not static or “set,” like most conventional 
buttons; for, while radiating from a center, as they 
do, it “flows,” or, as you might say, “chases itself” in 
one direction, instead of being repeated in set units, 
like Nos: 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14 and 16. This button has 
a metal shank, and was probably made in Austria or 
France. 


No. 11 is a Plastic Horn button, included as an 
example of Chinese abstract decoration. With few ex- 
ceptions, Plastic Horn buttons have excellent designs; 
decorative and pleasing, no matter how simple. They 
should not be ignored by collectors, but I’m sorry to 
say that they sometimes are. 


No. 12 is a one-piece brass button; another example 
of “flowing” pattern. It is enamelled in five colors and 
gold. c. 1855-60. 


No. 18 is a typical geometric pearl pattern. Draw- 
ings cannot do pearls justice, but everyone is familiar 
with their lovely colors, and the way the engraved pat- 
terns bring out their lustre and delicate tints. 


No. 14 is a brass and cloth combination. With brass 
border and back, the center is black velvet; the whole 
effect being rich and rather unusual. 


No. 15 is “Baroque” in type: a style which often 
leads to over-elaboration. Made of light metal, steel 
and mulberry-tinted brass, it manages to be pleasantly 
ornate without becoming flamboyant. 


No. 16 is made of Vegetable Ivory, and _ probably 
nine collectors out of ten would toss it aside as ‘‘another 
of those everlasting composition buttons.” But it has 
a beautiful design and is finely made, with the pattern 
in low relief. I don’t like to see buttons like this passed 
over as of no interest or importance in the mad scramble 
for “Pictures.” I like “Pictures” as well as anyone, but 
it isn’t right to act as if they were the only buttons worth 
collecting. It’s neither fair or sensible to take this 
attitude, and I think it hurts the hobby as a whole. As 
I have remarked before, the true collector likes every- 
thing that is beautiful or interesting in his chosen field; 
and to imply or act as if only certain types of buttons 
were of any value, and all the rest worthless, is to injure 
a hobby with limitless possibjlities. 


No. 17 is a one-piece brass button, showing a Greek 
“key” pattern, fitted to a hexagon, c. 1840? 


No. 18 — This button of iridescent jet is exquisite, 
and even in black and white, the balance and “rightness” 
of the design are easy to sense. The design is of Indian 
origin. 


I hope that I have been able to show how attractive 
and filled with possibiliites these Conventional and Geo- 
metric buttons can be. A collection of them can be as 
fine as any collection of “Pictures,” — and _ probably 
more beautiful! Picture buttons are undoubtedly an 
important branch of button collecting, but they are not 
the whole of it. Collect them, by all means, but do not 
neglect or depreciate the many other branches. And 
remember: any buttons that please or interest you are 
good buttons, worth collecting, and valuable in more 
than a commercial sense. To give you pleasure is their 
part — and long may they plav it! 
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STORIES AND FABLES 


I come now to the branch of Button Collecting which 
enjoys the greatest popularity to-day. All Picture buttons 
are popular, but those most frantically sought after are 
the Pictures which tell a story, — or rather, a recogniz- 
able story. For while some Story buttons can be identi- 
fied at first glance, and others recognized by chance, or 
“hunted down” through research, a great many still 
remain with their names unknown and their stories 
untold. 

However, there are plenty of named Story buttons 
to chose from, so that it was not too easy to select a 
representative group. But I have tried to include a 
fairly wide range of subjects, and I hope that everyone 
will find at least one favorite Story among the following: 

No. 1 — “The Lion and the Lizard.” I am practically 
~ sure that this button was designed to illustrate a verse 
from “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam:” 


“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter, — the wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.” 


I admit that I was not able to find the “Lizard” 
among the grass and herbage which cover the foreground 
of the button. But naturally, he would be very small; 
and the lion, the ruined “Courts” and the general atmos- 
phere of desolation seem to fit the verse perfectly. The 
button is light metal, with tin back. c. 1887-90. 

No. 2 — “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” from the 
poem by Robert Browning. (Published in 1842). There 
is no doubt of this button’s identity. The Piper, the 
rats, the river Weser and Hamelin in the distance are 
all plain to see. Slightly concave brass, with dark back- 
ground. Tin back. 

No. 3 — This one is not so certain. At first sight, one 
thinks, “Of course, Jack and Jill!” But Jack and Jill do 
not quite fit, and it is now believed that the picture refers 
to an old story ahout a “kissing well,” where tradition 
allowed a boy to take toll of a kiss from every girl who 
came to the well, before letting her draw any water. 
According to “Button Classics,” the subject has been 
identified as a reproduction of a painting. by Meyer von 
Bremen, called ‘Pay Toll Here.” Bronze-finished brass 
with tinted background. 

No. 4 — There is no question about the next three 
buttons, for they all portray stories from the “Fables” 
of AXsop (sixth century B.C.) This one shows “The 
Fox and the Grapes.” The fox, you recall, made everv 
effort to get the grapes, and failing, said that thev 
were probably sour, anyway! This design is especially 
good, for a Picture button. Bronze-finished brass, with 
tinted background. 

No. 5 — “The Fox and the Crow.” The fox coveted 
the crow’s cheese, flattered the crow about his “beautiful 
singing voice,” and when the foolish crow opened his 
beak to demonstrate — grabbed the cheese! Light metal 
bahay colored background and inner border of bright 
steel. 

No. 6 — “The Crane and the Fox.” When the crane 
lunched with the fox, the latter served refreshments in 
a shallow dish, and the crane was unable to eat anything. 
So when the fox returned tthe visit, the crane set forth 
food in a long-necked jar, and it was the fox who had 
to go hungry! Brass, with darker background, and inside 
steel border. 

No. 7 — “Mary and her Little Lamb,” from the 
famous Nursery Rhyme by Sarah J. B. Hale. The 
original Mary is said to be Mary Sawyer, of Sterling, 
Massachusetts. Notice the school-house jin the distance. 
This button is made of brass and light metal, with a 
concave background. 

No. 8 — “Orpheus and Eurydice.”’ In Classical mytho- 
logy, the story is that Orpheus, by the magic of his 
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music, was able to win back his lost love, Eurydice, from 
the realms of death. But he was not to look back at 
her until they had reached the upper world, under penalty 
of losing her. The picture shows them just emerging 
from the lower regions; Love, with a torch, is leading 
the way. I think I had better not relate the sad sequel. 
This porcelain button was probably made in France be- 
tween 1879 and 1900. The “decals” or paper transfers, 
were made by lithographers, and transferred to the 
porcelain at leisure. Self-shank. 


No. 9 — Little Red Riding Hood.” Surely, I don’t 
need to tell this story! — It is found in several versions 
on buttons, but I consider this one the best, from the 
standpoint of art. It is probably the oldest, tao, fori 
am able to place it around 1865, which is early for this 
type of button. It is of bronze-finished brass, and was 
worn originally, I’m told, on a child’s coat. 


No. 10 — “The Trumpeter of Cracow.” I have finally 
gotten the true story of this picture, long known as “The 
Polish Knight.” During the Tartar invasion of Poland 
in the thirteenth century, a trumpeter was playing the 
“hejnal” or trumpet melody, when he was shot down 
by a Tartar arrow. This hejnal was played exactly as 
on that day, ending on the same note, from the Church 
of St. Mary in Cracow, up to the time of the German 
occupation of Poland. The figure is pewter, against a 
tinted ground; the border is plain nickel, and the back, 
decorated brass with cone shank. It is found in many 
variations. c. 1880. 

No. 11 — “The Wolf and the Crane.” Another 
illustration from A%sop. The crane successfully re- 
moved a bone, which had lodged in the wolf’s throat; 
but when he asked for his promised pay, the wolf 
angrily told him that he had received enough payment 
in being allowed to escape with his life! This button 
(found in many variations) is solid brass with cone 
shank. Reverse: “Solidaire Bte SGDG A. P. et Cie 


— Paris.” 


No. 12 — “Pharoah’s Daughter,” presumably about 
to find Moses. This is a one-piece brass button with cut- 
out background. While the lady’s headdress follows old 
Egyptian tradition, it is impossible not to notice the 
modernity of the rest of her costume! ec. 1885-1900. 

No. 13 — “Heidi.”’ I am not certain of the identity 
of this brass button, but it seems to fit the heroine of 
the child’s story of the same name, by Johanna Spyri 
(1827-1901). 


No. 14 is another button with several names. It is 
called “Blondel,” “Romeo,” “The Serenade,’ “The 
Troubadour” ete. I prefer Blondel. He was the famous 


minstrel who served King Richard I of England. During 
the latter’s imprisonment in Austria, Blondel went from 
country to country and from town to town, singing 
under fortress windows, until finally his master heard 
and recognized his voice, and was subsequently released. 
Brass ,with colored background and nickel rim. 

No. 15 — This picture, formerly known as “Izaak 
Walton,” has now been re-identified as “The Little Fish 
and the Fisherman.” It is from a drawing by Gustave 
Doré (1833-1883), illustrating a fable by La Fontaine. 
(The moral of the fable being that a small fish in the 
hand is worth a much bigger one in the stream!) One 
book in which the picture apvears is “Masterpieces from 
Doré,” (published in 1887). This one-piece brass button 
has an excellent pictorial design, which is reproduced 
in the metal with unusual clarity of detail. c. 1875-1890. 

o. 16 — “Little Bo-Peep,” standing on a fence, 
looking for her sheep, as in the Mother Goose Rhyme. 
One-piece brass, silvered, with cut-out background. 

No. 17 — “Rumpelstilzchen,’” from the fairy tale 
of the same name, popularized by the Brothers Grimm. 
The dwarf Rumpelstilzchen (variously spelled!) persecut- 
ed the heroine of the tale, but was foiled when she 
was able to discover his unusual name. 

I am sure these buttons have told their own stories, 
and need no more comment. They are interesting in 
themselves, and also as examples of how legends, poems 
and fairy tales can be loved and remembered for centu- 
ries, and finally be given concrete form in the practical 
shape of buttons! And though the Story may be the 
main thing, it is still more effective when given a good 
setting and presentation. 
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BUTTON PARADE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUTTONS~1 


This group is made up of buttons which didn’t seem 
to fit in anywhere else, but which were too interesting 
or attractive to be left out in the cold. They comprise 
odds and ends of designs as well as varieties of materiais. 
Some are fancy and some very simple and every-day. 
But I am determined that no button that is even mod- 
erately interesting shall be completely ignored, if I 
can help it! So I shall try to represent every general 
type of button, as a type, even if each button can’t be 
shown individually. And if it hasn’t a group to itself, 
it will be found among these miscellaneous buttons: 


No. 1 is a small button, less than half an inch across, 
made of light metal with a tinted background. Only close 
examination reveals its interesting subject matter, — a 
pen and a sword surrounded by a laurel wreath. If 
Seiorwatigi separately, it would qualify as a symbolical 

utton. 


No. 2 — “Hand and Flower” buttons are plentiful 
enough to form a group by themselves, but as I have 
not prepared such a group, I show a rather unusual 
“Hand and Flower” here. It is brass, with tin back. 


No. 3 is not much to look at, but it is older than 
many showier buttons. It was carved out of bone, and 
may date back to early in the eighteenth century. Old 
bone buttons are usually plain, but are sometimes found 
carved, painted or decorated with applied transfer pat- 
terns. Metal shank. 


No. 4 — “Hand and Wreath.” This type is not as 
common as the “Hand and Flowers,” but would be in- 
cluded under the broader classification of “Hands.” It 
is brass or light metal, finished in delicate pink, with an 
inside steel border. 


No. 5 — “Chevrons.” This brass button is rather 
inexplicable. It does not seem to be a Uniform button, 
and I don’t know how to classify it;-it might be called 
“typically miscellaneous!”’ 


No. 6 shows a five-holed button. These five-holers 
can show a surprising amount of variety, and are much 
sought after, now. Yet it was because buttons similar 
to this were made from the bones of animals, in seven- 
teenth century Switzerland, that the Amish sect discarded 
all buttons, and adopted hooks and eyes. Nor would 
they relent, even when bone buttons became a thing of 
the past, and the general run of buttons had no connection 
with animals; I suppose by that time it had become a 
matter of principle with them. Bone buttons can be 


identified by the small, dark flecks or broken lines 
appearing irregularly throughout the substance. 
No. 7 — This one-piece button needs to be seen in 


color to be appreciated. The center is enamelled in red, 
green and blue, and the surrounding ribbon design is 
silver plated. c. 1875-80. 


No. 8 is a wooden button, with “natural’ finish and 
incised decoration. The brass and nickel center is 
attached to the shank. Wooden buttons are not over 
plentiful, comparatively. They are sometimes painted, 
but more often given a “natural” finish, or stained in 
dark colors. 


No. 9 is a Covered button, the design being worked 
in cross-stich on dark blue silk. It has a brass rim, 
back and shank. ec. 1850? 


No. 10 is a silver plated “Bridle Button,” — an orna- 
mental button or rosette worn on each side of a horse’s 
bridle, where it joins the headstall. Bridle buttons were 
partly for use and partly for decoration, and were some- 
times very elaborate. The shank is wide and square- 
sided, to allow a strap to pass through. 


story: 
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No. 11 is a modern button, made from a cross- 
section of black walnut shell. 


No. 12 is a typical Covered button. Machine cro- 
cheted over a wooden mould, buttons like this were 
much used in the latter half of the last century. Their 
backs vary almost as much as their fronts. This one 
has a string back. But Pad backs, loop and self-shanks 
are also found. Covered buttons were also made and 
crocheted by hand. 


No. 13 is a typical ‘‘Horn-tip,’’ so-called because it 
was turned from the solid tip of the horn. Horn buttons, 
mostly tips, were a principal industry of Leominster, 
Massachusetts, during 1870-90. The horns came mostly 
from Texas Longhorns and South American cattle, 
though experiments were also made with buffalo and 
other kinds of horn from South Africa. Most Horn-tips 
are Vertical Hole types, like this one; but they were 
made in shank styles as well as regular two and four 
hole types. Some were decorated by cutting and inlay 
work. Imitation Horn-tips were made from composition, 
but the genuine ones can be distinguished by their 
characteristic circular grain, which shows up in the 
cutting of the horn, and by their high polish. Horn-tips are 
very durable, and are still used on some garments. 


No. 14 is a_ hole type wooden button, painted in 
bright green, yellow and blue, on a dark ground. It is 
modern, and happens to have been bought in a Wool- 
worth store in London. 


No. 15 shows still another type of Covered button. 
The wooden mould is crossed and recrossed by strips of 
varicolored braid, until it is completely covered, resulting 
in a cheerful plaid effect. The colors in this case are 
black, blue and light green. 


No. 16 represents the many woven leather buttons, 
used for coats and sports wear. They are much alike 
in general appearance, but vary in color, size, weave, etc. 
Many are of European make: this one has “Made in 
Poland” stamped on the back in raised letters. 


No. 17 is made from a real coin, — a silver half 
dime. (Coinage of half dimes was discontinued in 
1873). The old lady who gave us this button told its 
About 1864, when she was married, she saw 
on another woman’s dress a row of buttons made from 
coins. Greatly taken with the idea, she secured a dozen 
or more half dimes, and had a set of buttons made for 
herself. She had one side smoothed and her initial and 
a border engraved theron; then a shank was _ soldered 
to the back. I don’t know whether or not this was legal, 
but she wore the buttons for many years, with great 
satisfaction! 


No. 18 represents a large, but (I fear) sometimes 
despised class of buttons, — the pants or suspender 
buttons. I don’t despise them, however. I find them fas- 
cinating, though hard to check. They come from all 
sorts of places, and the variety of makers’ and tailors’ 
names alone makes them interesting. Some of them are 
quite old; some are from uniforms, of sorts; some have 
elaborate decorations. There’s plenty of fun to be gotten 
from the humble suspender button! This one is a 
favorite; it was put out by the Plymouth Rock Pants 
Co. about 1887. 


No. 19 — I suspect this Acorn may have really come 
from the Orient, but I have no proof of it. It is carved 
from real ivorv: very simple yet graceful. I wish I knew 
bt history: But I wish that about almost every old 

utton! 


No. 20 is included here because of its curious pattern. 
Quite a number of buttons show this “log” or “tree 
trunk” effect. Without being beautiful, it is at least 
neat. This button is made of a peculiar “soapy” compo- 
sition, which no one seems able to definitely name, and 
has a large self-shank. c. 1875. | 


No. 21 is a Sporting button of comparatively recent 
type, probably from a golf costume of the nineties or 
early nineteen hundreds. The clubs and ball are both 
a bit out of proportion, but there’s no mistaking what 
they are meant for, so they serve their purpose. Brass 
with tin back. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
BUTTONS=I1 


There seem to be a good many of these “Miscellaneous 
Buttons,” but I would rather take a chance of repeating 
some types than to risk leaving them out! Also, I keep 
finding buttons which should be represented, and as my 
other groups are completed, this “odds and ends” de- 
partment is the only place for them! 


No. 1 is a silver and turquoise button from Arizona, 
made by the Hopi Indians in the style which is charac- 
teristic of their delightful jewelry. It has a large, square- 
sided copper shank. 


No. 2 is an excellent design, and a very pleasing 
button, though difficult to classify. It is solid brass, 
with cone shank, and shows a _ Tavern Sign, in relief 
against a shaded ground. Both from a technical and 
an artistic standpoint, it is a fine piece of work. Reverse: 
“Solidaire Bte A. P. et Cie — Paris.” 


No. 3 is a Tin-type: one of the small, brass-rimmed 
buttons which were often worn on waistcoats in Civil 
War days. Tin-types were developed about 1850, and 
portraits of wives, mothers, sweethearts and sisters were 
appropriate as well as ornamental for decorating gentle- 
men’s apparel. I know that this button is genuine for 
it was acquired long before button collecting became a 
popular hobby. But Tin-type buttons are sometimes 
“faked,’’ and it behooves collectors to watch out for re- 
productions. These are quite easily made from small, 
unmounted tin-types, which are set in brass rims taken 
from other buttons. No hobby is entirely free from such 
tricks, unfortunately. It is up to the collectors to be 
eareful and knowledgeable enough so that any would-be 
crooks, (who can spoil any hobby), will find out that 
erime doesn’t pay. Most genuine Tin-type buttons are 
small: from one half to seven eights of an inch in dia- 
meter. 


No. 4 is a “Satsuma” button, made of the famous 
Japanese faience which takes its name from the province 
of Satsuma, where it was originally made. This button 
is hand-decorated; it has a self-shank, and a potter’s 
mark on the back. 


No. 5 is an unusual Picture button, — 
Kite.” Brass, with tin back. 


No. 6 is a “Motto” button. Such buttons are similar 
in appearance and sentiments to the celluloid Motto 
pin-on buttons of the nineties, and to Motto candy of 
the same, and later, periods. Covered button, with 
Pad back. 


No. 7 is a typical example of a “Pudding” button. 
“Pudding” is the homely but descriptive name given 
those compositions which contain several different ma- 
terials which are mixed into the concoction, (like raisins 
into a pudding), but which do not blend with it. They 
float on top, or occur, hit-or-miss, throughout the sub- 
stance. The more elaborate ‘‘Puddings’” have four or 
five different unassimilated ingredients, of different 
materials and colors. Thev are often really beautiful, 
and fit to be classed with Inlavs, which they sometimes 
resemble. This button is dark blue, with ingredients of 
buff, dark green, dark red and goldstone (or something 
that looks like it!) Most “Pudding” buttons have Ver- 
tical Holes. 


No. 8 shows an unidentified Picture, which could be 
classified under either “Birds” or “Ships.” It is one- 
piece brass, plated with oxydized silver. 


“The Fallen 


No. 9 is rather a curiosity. The center is covered 
with woven fabric, like innumerable buttons of its tyne, 
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while the border is covered with newspaper. I would 
have passed this over as a mistake, or thought that the 
cloth which originally covered the edge had perhaps worn 
off, but every one of at least a dozen buttons like it, 
(found in an old button box) was just the same. It may 
be that they were all unfinished for some reason, though 
the centers and Pad backs seemed to be perfectly normal. 


No. 10 is a Picture button which should have been 
shown with the “Stories.” It shows St. George slaying 
the Dragon, and the figures are similar to the famous 
“George” used as a pendant by the Order of the Garter. 
This button is light metal, with the figures in relief 
against a tinted ground. 


No. 11 is a copper button, silver plated, and showing 
an early version of “The Eagle,” as Captain Emilio 
calls it. This button belongs to a “shako,” — a tall 
Uniform hat which was worn by a United States in- 
fantryman of the War of 1812. (See No. 3, in the group, 
“Figures.”) The button is convex, and instead of a re- 
gulation loop shank, it has a “split” shank, which 
spreads apart to hold the button in place. 


No. 12 is a one-piece, bronze-finished brass button, 
with the design in relief. The portrait could be any 
of several prominent sixteenth century gentlemen, but 
I think it is King Henry of Navarre, — it looks like him. 


No. 13 is an odd button: it consists of a white china 
disk, with grooves to hold pieces of black cord or braid, 
which are drawn across it and fastened on the back. 


No. 14 is a modern three-hole button, hand-made of 
aluminum. It is slightly concave, with incised design. 


No. 15 shows a celluloid button, with pasteboard 
filling and tin back. Celluloid was invented about 
1870, but this button probably dates from around 1900. 
It is cream-colored, with flowers in black, pink and blue. 


No. 16 is an unusual Covered button. The concave 
mould is covered inside with blue velvet, and outside 
with black, which also forms the border. The head, made 
of pewter (?) is attached to the crude metal shank. I 
think this is an eighteenth century button. 


No. 17 shows a Peacock Feather, in iridescent jet. 
Self-shank. 


No. 18 is still another type of Zodiac button. It is 
jet, with the intricate design rendered in gold and silver 
lustre. The four signs pictured are Cancer, Pisces, 
Scorpio and Libra, but the figure in the center is almost 
too tiny to identify; it seems to be a Cupid. Metal shank. 


No. 19 is a Bead button, — rows of colored beads 
being sewed to the silk which covers the mould. 


No. 20 is another odd button. It is semi-Drum shaped, 
with plain brass border. Then comes a disk made of 
glass to imitate dark marble; and in this is set a narrow 
panel of black and white striped glass. In the very 
center is a vertical spiral of fine gilt wire, like a very 
fine spring. Imagine the various hands and _ processes 
that a button like this passed through, before it emerged 
in its finished-state. Brass back. Reverse: “P. & H. Paris.” 


No. 21 is called a Wedgwood button. It is convex 
blue and white china, like Wedgwood Jasper Ware, with 
a brass rim, back and small central knob. Mr. Carl 
C. Dauterman, of the Cooper Union Museum, says that 
the presence of a metal back makes it impossible to 
determine whether or not a button bears a Wedgwood 
mark. But this button closely resembles Wedgwood Jas- 
per, both in color and design, and the setting is eight- 
eenth century in type. 


Like Tennyson’s famous “Brook,” these ‘Miscellane- 
ous Buttons” are in danger of going on forever — or 
nearly so. And while I am still afraid that I have not 
shown all the buttons that deserve to be shown, I feel 
that there must be a limit, — or at least, a breathing 
spell, — for all good things — even buttons! 
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I might have known I would have to make one more 
“Odds and Ends” group, for I keep finding (and 
having found for me!) buttons which are too unusual 
or too interesting to leave out. But this will have to be 
the last one! 


No. 1 is a one-piece, octagonal sterling silver button, 
about two hundred years old. The design is hand-engraved, 
and the back of the button bears the hallmark “ J R”. 
(There is no evidence that the horseman is Paul Revere 
or George Washington!) 


No. 2 is called a “Gambler’s Button.” I am told that 
such buttons were worn (as waistcoat buttons) by the 
professional gamblers who plied their trade on the Missis- 
sippi River steamboats. It is made like an ordinary Jewel 
button, with a pie-crust setting and a “stone” of opaque 
brownish-red glass. On the face of the stone is an incised 
and painted representation of a playing card — the King 
of Clubs. e. 1835-60. 


No. 8 is often called the “Open Bible” button. It is 
solid bnass, with the design and motto in relief. c. 1840-50. 
Reverse: “Orange Color.’’ 


No. 4. Literally a “link” between buttons and jewelry 
is the Cuff Button, and many delightful patterns and 
pictures are to be found by those who specialize in this 
type of button collecting. This square Cuff Button is 
gold-plated, and bears the famous Three Links of the 
Independent Order of Oddfellows. c. 1885. 


No. 5 is a Mosaic button. In a gold-plated Victorian 
setting, the rich colors of the mosaic picture are height- 
ened by the black border. Originally a button, it was con- 
verted into a brooch, but it has now been restored to good 
standing as a bona fide button. c. 1850-60. 


No. 6 shows a Mandarin Button. “Mandarin” is the 
common name for all public officials in China. In Western 
usage, the term is applied only to those civil and military 
officials who are entitled to wear a “button,” — that is, 
a spherical knob, about an inch in diameter, affixed to 
the top of the official hat or cap. Both civil and military 
officials are divided into nine grades or classes, and each 
class is distinguished by a button of a particular color. 
This button is of red coral, distinguishing the second 
grade. It has an incised symbol on each side, and the 
brass setting is heavily decorated. 


No. 7. I couldn’t resist showing this excellent Heraldic 
cat, which, in the form of a crest, decorates a convex, 
silvered Livery button. I was unable to do justice to the 
workmanship, which is almost microscopically detailed and 
accurate. The device on the shield is a gauntleted hand, 
-winor a sword. Reverse: “G. & H. Bullivant. Birming- 

am.” 


No. 8 is another Heraldic button; one-piece, slightly 
convex and gold-plated. The device is one of the many 
crests borne by different branches of the far-flung Brown 
family, and is described in heraldic terms as follows: “A 
bear’s paw erect and erased argent, issuant out of a 
wreath of oak vert, and holding a sinister hand.” It would 
be possible to identify practically every Heraldic and 
Livery: button, if one had the time and patience to give 
to the search. 


No. 9 is a flat, solid brass button with hand-engraved 
Conventional design. Some brass and copper examples of 
this type are said to date back to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. This particular button is known to be at least one 
hundred and twelve years old. 
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No. 10 is a genuine Shell Cameo, the design being 
cut from the characteristic shell whose various layers 
allow a white design to be cut in relief against a pinkish- 
brown background. The border consists of cut steel facets, 
each one of which is riveted separately to the brass back 
of the button. 1860. 


No. 11 is more notable for its oddity than for its 
beauty. It shows a (Bear’s?) Claw, and may have been 
worn on a fur or imitation fur coat or wrap. c. 1885. 


No. 12. “Cat and Mirror” is a popular Picture button; 
one-piece brass with cut-out background and mirror of 
polished steel. Like many of its kind, it is crammed with 
subject matter in realistic detail, even to the fancy wall- 
paper on the wall! This button is typical of the hit-or- 
miss pictorial button as compared with the designed but- 
ton, pictorial or otherwise. The former is interesting as 
a snap-shot may be interesting; it has “human interest” 
appeal, but it bears about as much relationship to Art as a 
snap-shot does to the Hermes of Praxiteles. Still, such 
comparison is really unfair, and fortunately it is possible 
to like and appreciate each type of button for what it is. 


No. 13 is a Japanese Netsuke, carved from ivory. 
/Netsukes are not buttons, strictly speaking, though they 
have button-like holes or loops. It was the old-time 
Japanese custom to wear a girdle, from which articles 
such as a pipe case, tobacco box, medicine case, etc. were 
suspended by a silk cord. At the end of this cord, the 
Netsuke was fastened, to prevent the other objects from 
falling off. Netsukes are of several types, many materials 
and an almost infinite variety of designs. They are said 
to date from the fifteenth century. This “Grazing Pony” 
represents a unique craft, which is fascinating in its 
own right, though it has only a superficial connection 
with buttons. 


No. 14 This flat, one-piece brass button portrays 
“Little Jack Horner” of the Nursery Rhyme: 


“Little Jack Horner sat in the corner 
“Eating a Christmas pie. 

“He stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
“And said ‘What a good boy am 1’!” 


This button is older than the more elaborate, two- 
piece Pictures, and may be as early as 1850-60. 


No. 15 is one-piece silver, with the design in relief. 
The figure is so small in proportion to the cow that I am 
reminded of the old beliefs, still held in some parts of the 
world, that when cows went unexplainedly dry it was 
because the elves, pixies or “Little People” had been 
milking them on the sly! 


No. 16 is a symbolical button, probably current just 
before or in the early days of the Civil War. It is flat, 
one-piece brass, with the design in relief. Reverse: 
“Superior” and five stars. c. 1850-60? 


No. 17 is a so-called “Whig” button, commemorating 
those Whigs who, in Colonial and Revolutionary America, 
were opposed to British rule. It is flat, one-piece brass, 
with the “Liberty Cap” design in relief. Reverse: “P. R. 
& C. Gilt.” Nos. 16 and 17, with the “Gambler’s Button” 
(and 1413 other buttons!) were sewed on an old uniform 
coat, which belonged to a veteran of the Boer War (1899- 
1902). According to him, Lodge members in London, 
during the late nineteenth century, often collected and 
exchanged buttons; and his varied collection, sewed on 
the coat, passed through several hands before reaching 
its present owner. 


No. 18. I know of no accepted name for this kind of 
button. I had always called such buttons ‘‘Kaleidoscopes,” 
but this term is now used by some to describe an entirely 
different (glass) button. Still, these old drum buttons, 
with brass rim and flat glass front, behind which is a 
kaleidoscopic effect of broken colors and shapes, seem to 
me to have some claim to the name also. Perhaps they 
might be called “Drum Kaleidoscopes.” c. 1855? 
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GLASS BUTTONS 


I approach this group of buttons in fear and trembling! 
They were hard to draw and they are going to be even harder 
to describe, for no buttons are so controversial, in so many 
ways, as glass buttons. There are more names for the same 
thing, more different ideas as to what constitutes this and that, 
more “types’’ and misnomers and unverifiable opinions con- 
nected with glass buttons than with any others. And more 
disputes! — However, glass buttons are so important and so 
beautiful that it would be impossible to leave them out: I shall 


just have to do the best I can with them and take the conse- 


quences! : ; 
Nos. 1 though 8 are so-called ‘‘Jewel’’ buttons; that is, 
they are glass buttons in metal settings, similar to the settings 
used for actual jewels. Of course, buttons have been made of 
real jewels, and semi-precious stones like jade, lapis-lazuli and 
amber. But most “Jewel’’ buttons are glass, despite their name. 


No. 1 is convex. pink glass in a plain brass setting. 
Pink is an especially delicious color, and not too common. 

No. 2 is one of several Waistcoat button types. It is 
convex with plain brass rim, and is found in many colors. 
This one is blue-green. 

No. 3 is of dark blue glass, cut octagonally and set in a 
fancy, eight-sided rim. It has a small brass escutecheon 
attached to the shank. 

No. 4 is a different type: flat dark green glass in 
a simple, four-sided setting. Flat glass never has the 
brilliance or jewel-like effect of convex glass. 

No. 5 is amber glass, shaped like a cone, in a plain 
brass setting. 

No. 6 is an “Initial” button with pie-crust setting. The 
glass is semi-opaque white, with the letter “D” in tur- 
quoise blue. Buttons like this were worn on dresses about 


1855-60. The pie-crust rims were used with various 
centers: glass, jet, goldstone, china and innumerable 
combinations. 


No. 7 shows an oval Waistcoat button, with “rope” 
setting. The “jewel” is flat, bright, semi-opaque blue 
glass. 

No. 8 has a brass rim and screen. The “Jewel” is 
opalescent glass, which flashes and changes color like a 
real opal. 

No. 9 is all-glass, the shank being made in one piece 
with the button. It is clouded amber and brown, made 
to imitate tortoise shell, and the flower is painted in 
dull silver. Many colored glass buttons have shapes and 
designs similar to jet buttons of the same period. 

No. 10 shows another type of Waistcoat button. The 
flat glass (with cut edges) is fastened to a pewter back; 
the design being placed between the two. These buttons 
were made in plain colors, as well as patterns, both with 
and without the cut edge, and are sometimes classed as 
“Mirrors.” This one is white and red-brown, with pewter 
back and shank. 

No. 11 shows an all-over “drop” pattern in white, red 
and gold. It has a metal shank, and is of European make. 

No. 12 is a large Jewel type. The convex glass is 
clear and with a bluish tinge, and contains flecks of white, 
like snowflakes, and swirls of goldstone. The setting is 
brass with incised pattern. c. 1870 (possibly earlier). I 
consider that this button conforms to the accepted “Jewel” 
type, but there are many later buttons, with glass centers 
and large metal settings, which are not properly Jewels 
at all, even in the button sense. (No. 9, in the group 
“Conventional Floral Buttons” is a superior example of its 
type, but I would not call it a Jewel. This is just one 
instance of the many differing opinions regarding glass 
buttons.) 

No. 13 is a “lacy” type, in semi-clear glass and gold 
lustre, with metal shank. It is a beautiful button, made 
in the same way as No. 11. I am sure that these buttons 
were made either in France or in Bohemia, that home 
of exquisite glass and expert craftsmen. 

No. 14 sets the stage for a controversey. It is an old, 
clear glass button, with the simple pattern on the back, 
and a metal shank, — no shank plate. It dates back to 


1865 or earlier, and it was called a Sandwich glass button. 

Many buttons are called Sandwich glass. Whether or not 
buttons were actually made at the Sandwich factory is not 
surely known. Ruth Webb Lee, the foremost authority on early 
American glass, believes that buttons were never a commercial 
product of the factory; she says that there is no proof that 
they were ever made there on any appreciable scale, if at all. 
On the other hand, she thinks it possible that some of the 
individual workmen may have made buttons, including paper- 
weight buttons, in their spare time. So if you have a button 
that could be Sandwich, so far as age and appearances go, it 
does no harm, I suppose, to call it Sandwich. But for goodness’ 
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sake, don’t get the habit of calling all sorts of glass buttons 
‘“‘Sandwich’’ indiscriminately, for this is apt to throw doubt 
and discredit on the ones that might possibly lay true claim 
to the title. 

Buttons were made by some American glass factories, un- 
doubtedly. But these factories often borrowed each other’s 
patterns and seldom marked their products for identification. 
Brass buttons were made by the glassmaker, Wistar, but it 
has not been proven that he ever made glass ones. All the 
glass buttons extant must have been made somewhere! — But 
probably most of them were imported from Europe. 


No. 15. Now discussion can really start! “Paperweight” 
buttons are the most controversial of all buttons, and the 
most diversely regarded. Every collector has his own 


idea of what constitutes a Paperweight button, and hardly 


any two opinions seem to coincide. I don’t pretend to be 
an authority; I can only give my opinion, which is this: 
It seems to me that a Paperweight button is one which 
most closely resembles a paperweight, — by which I 
mean a paperweight of the glass “millefiori,” “candy” or 
other types made at St. Louis, in Alsace, and at other 
glass centers of France, Engiand, (and later, the United 
States), during the nineteenth century. As everyone 
knows, these weights have “preformed” decoration at the 
bottom, with large, convex domes of clear glass above. 
These same characteristics, it seems to me, are necessary 
to a real “Paperweight” button. I show here four button 
types which I should call Paperweights — with qualifica- 
tions. The cross-section below each drawing gives a 
rough idea of the characteristic construction: 

No. 15 is two-piece glass, cemented together at the 
dotted line. The dome is rather flat: the design also is 
flat, and does not extend up into the clear glass above. 
This type is often called ‘‘Modern Paperweight” or “‘Paper- 
weight Type.” 

No. 16 I consider a true Paperweight. The lower part 
is “preformed” and extends up into the clear dome. The 
metal shank is inserted in the base. Some buttons of this 
same type have metal backs or shank-plates. This particu- 


- lar button has no formal design, but is a colorful combina- 


tion of shaded greens, white and goldstone, with a delight- 
ful bubble as a piéce de resistance. 

No. 17 is a true Paperweight of the round or Ball 
tvpe, with metal shank and shank-plate. The design is 
preformed, as in No. 16, and extends up into the dome. 
In this case, the design is a tiny pink rose, with green 
and goldstone embellishments. 

No. 18 is roughly similar to No. 15, but is considerably 
later. It is a two-viece, all-glass button made in Czecho- 
slovakia about 1935-37. The design is flat, between the 
two pieces of glass, and does not extend into the dome. 
I think this type could be called “Modern” or “Czecho- 
slovakian Paperweight.” 


These four are the types of buttons which seem most 
closely to resemble the real paperweights. The designs vary, 
naturally. But the test of a ‘‘Paperweight,’’ to my way of 
thinking, is the ability to see clear glass above the design, 
when looking through the button sidewise. And the preformed 
base, extending into the dome, is to me the sign of the true 
“Old Paperweight.’’ 


No. 19 is a “Mirror” button, (very hard to reproduce 
adequately — but everyone knows what they look like!) 
This Mirror is convex with “ground glass” sides and a 
bright mirror top. “Mirrors” vary as to size, shape and 
cutting, but they all show reflecting surfaces somewhere 
and they are all brilliant and attractive. They usually 
have pewter backs and metal shanks. 

No. 20 is all-glass, self-shank, with the design incised 
in gold. It is dark blue glass, c. 1865-70. 

No. 21. This type of button is called “Nailsea” after 
the striped, swirled glass (made at Nailsea, England) 
which it somewhat resembles. This button is convex, with 
blue and white stripes. Metal shank. 

No. 22 is made of clear colorless and opaque red glass, 
the latter being semi-spherical and attached to the metal 
shank. The whole resembles a “mould” of cranberry jelly, 
served in a clear glass dish. 

No. 23 shows a type of button contemporary with pie- 
crust Jewel and Waistcoat buttons. It is convex, cut 
prism-like, and made, usually, in two colors, with a 
touch of gold. This one is green and white. Metal shank. 

No. 24. This is a very fragile button, probably older 
than any of the other buttons shown. It is slightly convex, 
with a Vertical Hole, and is backed with pitch or some 
similar substance. The colors are brilliant. 


I expect I have gotten into enough hot water with this 
group of buttons already, so I won’t say another word—but will 
hope for the best! 
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FAVORITE 
PICTURE BUTTONS 


With so many likable buttons extant, it is not too 
easy to name one’s favorite button. Favorites, yes; or 
even, perhaps, a favorite in each classification. But it is 
a difficult task to pick the favorite of all favorites, and 
I doubt if I could do it, myself. But everyone has certain 
buttons that are especially well-liked, and the following 
all come under that heading: 


No. 1 shows a Chamois, carved in ivory, with cut-out 
background, brass border and back. ec. 1850. 


No. 2 is a Zodiac button, — they are always favorites! 
It shows “Pisces, the Fishes” who rule the Heavens 
between February nineteenth and March twentieth. It 
is one-piece brass, with the design in relief. These brass 
Zodiaes all have excellent designs; each one is good in 
itself, and they all go well together, — if anyone is lucky 
enough to get all twelve together! 


No. 3. “Melusine,’”’ named for the enchantress of old 
French legend. This is a silver plated button, charmingly 
designed in the “Art Nouveau’”’ style, which was popular- 
ized by the decorative artist, Eugene Grasset, in the 
eighteen nineties. This is a one-piece button, with partially 
cut-out background. 


No. 4. This button came from Johannesberg, South 
Africa; it was engraved and painted on ivory by a native 
artist. Considering the fact that there are no tigers in 
Africa, to serve as models, I think he did a very life-like 
job! One-piece ivory, with metal shank. 


No. 5. “The King’s Jester” or “The Court Jester.” 
His connection with royalty is shown by the crown on his 
doublet. This is a finely made button of bronze-finished 
metal, with partly cut-out background. The details are 
very clear, even to the face on the bauble, and the whole 
effect is pleasantly Medieval. 


No. 6. If I actually had to name my favorite button, I 
think I would choose this portrait of King Charles I of 
England. Partly because the unfortunate monarch was 
always one of my heroes, and partly because, as a button, 
it is so beautifully designed and made. In the original, 
the likeness to the many Van Dyck portraits of the king 
is greater than I have been able to show here; it is so 
good that there is no doubt of the picture’s identity. Then 
the Royal Arms, the spray made up of the Rose, Thistle 
and Shamrock, and the Star of the Order of the Garter 
on the king’s coat are all unmistakable. The motto of the 
order, “Honi Soit Qui Mal y Pense,” appears on the garter 
itself, which forms an inside border. It seems as if this 
button must have served some commemorative purpose. 
It may have been made in 1849, in memory of King Charles 
on the two hundredth anniversary of his tragic death. 
It is one-piece brass, with cut-out background, and cut 
steel facets riveted to the border. 


No. 7. “The Lion of Lucerne” shows the famous 
monument designed by Bertel Thorwaldsen (1770-1844), 
and dedicated in 1821. It commemorates the courage and 
loyalty of the men and officers of the Swiss Guard, who 
fought and died, to a man, defending the Tuilleries and the 
French Royal Family, in 1792. The shield bears the Lilies 
of Royal France, for which the Lion died fighting. This 
button is brass, with plain nickel border and background 
of dark green velvet. 


No. 8 shows the heroine of old France. — “Joan of 
Are, the Maid of Orleans.” It is one-piece brass, with 
the portrait in colored enamel, and a gilt border, set with 
steel facets. Note the fleurs-de-lis on the banner. 


No. 9 is a porcelain button, hand-painted in colors 
about 1865, by an artist who was adept at such delicate 
work. It was copied from a picture entitled “Lovers” by 
Jean Baptiste Isabey (1767-1855). 
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No. 10. This may be an illustration of the Nursery 
Rhyme which begins: 


“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been?” 
“T’ve been to London to look at the Queen.” 


It is brass, with figures in relief against a _ back- 
ground of dark green satin. The girl wears a Kate Green- 
away costume. Many buttons of this type were adapted 
from illustrations in contemporary books and magazines. 


No. 11 is a one-piece, bronze-finished button showing 
Hercules, the mighty hero of Classical mythology, with 
the club which he used in his ‘‘Twelve Labors.” It is of 
French manufacture, made in imitation of an old coin. 


No. 12. “Les Incroyables.” There is no name, in 
English, which exactly describes these affected dandies of 
the French Directorate (1795-99). The term “Incroyable,” 
(literally, ‘“Incredible!”) covers their exaggerations and 
affectations better than any other word. They are popular 
subjects for Picture buttons, and are found in various 
poses. The long, tight breeches and twisted cane are char- 
acteristic of the man, while the lady usually carries a fan. 
This all-brass button was made in England or France, 
and eventually came to its present owner in Nebraska by 
way of Australia, — showing how buttons travel! 


No. 18. I call this button “Simon de Montfort” after 
a brave and gallant knight (c. 1200-1265); but I have no 
reason to think that it was intended to be any special 
person. It has been called “King Arthur” from a fancied 
resemblance to the great bronze statue of that monarch, at 
Innsbruck; but its identity is still unproven, to my mind. 
The brass center, with cut-out background, is attached to 
a plain back of polished steel. 


No. 14. This button would not be my favorite if I had 
to draw it often! — The background is polished steel, 
with the gilt head in high relief. Cut-steel facets decorate 
the collar and keg. Though the dog looks more like a 
spaniel, he is meant to be a “Life-saving St. Bernard,’ 
pagbes  ie ae barrel of brandy fastened to his collar. 
ce. 1890-95. 


No. 15. “The Owl in the Belfry,” is a brass button with 
cut-out background and concave brass back. It may il- 
lustrate these lines from “Macbeth”: 


“It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
“Which gives the stern’st good-night.” 
— Act ii, Se. 2 


Or it may refer to Tennyson’s poem, “The Owl,” in which 
‘Alone and warming his five wits, 
“The white owl in the belfry sits.” 


As in so many cases of button identity, it is a matter of 
choice. 


No. 16. I can’t help liking these “Three Lizards,’ — 
they are so slinky, and so cleverly arranged to make a 
living, moving border. Silvered brass, with self-shank. 


No. 17 shows a “Family Group” in a tropical setting. 
It is brass, with dark background and tin back. 


No. 18. Everyone knows that cows on buttons are 
scarce. That fact makes this well-bred “bossy” all the 
more noteworthy. It is one-piece, made of German silver, 
or some similar metal, with the cow in relief. I think it 
is appropriate to call her “Elsie,” after Brookfield’s Elsie, 
of elegant bovine memory. 


If I had the time, I could probably make a dozen groups 
of “Favorite Buttons.” Only time is lacking, for I know 
that I would not easily run out of subject matter! Every 
collector has many favorites, and probably many collectors 
will wonder why their favorites are not included here,— 
if they are not. But time and space, in this connection, at 
least, really are limited. Perhaps, if they ever allow, I 
may sometime undertake the presentation of more buttons 
— favorites and others. 


And please don’t forget: though we all have favorite 
buttons, the real collector likes and admires and appreci- 
ates them all. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


There are two principal methods of classify- 
ing and grouping buttons. The first is by ma- 
terial, the second by subject matter. It is possible 
to use either of these systems separately, or to 
combine the two. Such a combination can result 
in the most complete and satisfactory classifi- 
cation possible. 


In any case, the difficulty of cross-classifi- 
cation will be encountered. For whichever way 
you group your buttons, there are sure to be 
some which will go under any one of from two to 
half a dozen headings. This is especially true of 
Picture buttons. Take, for instance, a button 
like No. 1, of the group “Heads’—It has a brass 
rim and back, so it could be classified as a brass 
button. Because the center is opaque white glass, 
it could go under the heading of Glass or China, 
or as a combination of metal with glass or china. 
Or it could pass as a “Jewel’’, since it has a 
cameo-type head in a jewel setting. At the same 
time, it would be most natural to class it as a 
“‘Head’”’; or, if you specialize more definitely, as a 


“Classical Head”, as a ‘‘Woman’s Head’, or as 4 
“Profile”. Some collectors prefer to group their 
buttons chronologically, while others like to keep . 
all the buttons from one friend, or from one 
source, together. The only solution of the cross- 
classification difficulty is for each collector to 
classify buttons according to personal taste and 
inclination. 


To show the possibilities and ramifications of 
the subject, I have made two lists, which, while 
far from complete, give an idea of the relation- 
ship between subjects, and of the extent to which 
sub-classification and _ specialization can _ be 
carried. 


But every collector must use his own inclin- 
ations and judgment in classifying and mounting 
buttons; there is no arbitrary “right” and 
“wrong” way of doing it. A hobby such as But- 
ton Collecting belongs to each hobbyist, indi- 
vidually, to play with as he chooses. This fact 
makes it a personal hobby, and helps to keep each 
collector from losing interest or enthusiasm. 
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Jet 


Real Jet 
Black Glass 
Black 
Dull 
Polished 
Faceted 
Gold Lustre 
Iridescent 
Oval 
Silver Lustre 
Rectangular 
etc. 


China 


Bulls’-eyes 
Calicos 
Hand Painted 
Ringers 
Bowls 
Pie-crust 
Plain 
etc. 
Stencils 
Transfers 
ete. 


Hard Rubber 


Horn 


Horn-tips 
Plain Horn 
Plastic Horn 
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CLASSIFICATION I—By Materials 


Glass 


Clambroth 
Clear 
Crackle 
Jewels 
Goldstone 
Pie-crust 
Waistcoat 
etc. 
Mirrors 
Colored 
Plain 
“Nailsea” 
Paperweights 
All-glass 
Modern 
Old 
“Typ es” 
etc. 


Composition 


Casein 
Celluloid 


Modern Plastic 


Papier Mache 
Pudding 
Slate 

etc. 

or 
Black 
Colored 


Inlaid 


Black 
Others 


Vegetable Ivory 


Decorated 

Plain 

Vertical Hole 
ete. 


Pearl 


Decorated 
Plain 
or 
Fresh Water Pearl 
Ocean Pearl 
Smoked Pearl 
or 
Cat’s-eyes 
Engraved 
Hand Painted 
Pearl & Metal 
etc. 
or 
Loop Shank 
Self-Shank 
Hole 


Covered 


Crocheted 
Cloth-covered 
Combinations 
Cloth & Jet 
Cloth & Metal 
etc. 

Plain 
Hand-made 
Embroidered 

ete. 

or 
Black 
Colored 


Leather 


Woven 
Others 


Wooden 


Natural Finish 
Painted 
Stained 


Metal 


Brass 
Bronze Finish 
Filigree 
Gilt Finish 

Combinations 
Brass & Lt. Metal 
Glass & Metal 

etc. 

Enamel 
Battersea 
Cloisonne 

ete. 

Light Metal 
German Silver 
Lead 
Pewter 
White Metal 

Nickel 

Silver 

Steel 

Tin 

Zine 

ete. 


Bone 


Five-Hole 
Others 


Miscellaneous 


Beads 
Coins 
Ivory 
Paper 
Cork 
Nuts 
Combinations 
Tin-types 
ete. 
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CLASSIFICATION II—By Subject Matter 


Animals Birds Insects Scenes 
Deer Herons Bees & Wasps Actual Places 
Dogs Owls Beetles Castles 
Horses Peacocks Butterflies Churches 
Lions Swallows Flies Mills 
Animals’ Heads ete. Others Windmills 
etc. te. ks etc. 
Heads Figures Flowers Miscellaneous 
Portraits Portraits Natural Anchors 
Real People Real People Roses Buckles 
Others Others Thistles Crosses 
Classical or Lilies-of-V. | Fans 
Oriental Men | Baskets Hands 
etc. Women Flowerpots Five-holers 
or Children Vases Horse Shoes 
Men Groups etc. Musical Instruments 
Women or Conventional Shells 
Children Lovers Actual Flowers Novelties 
or Musicians “Fancy” Flowers Still-Life 
Full Faces Soldiers Weapons 
Profiles etc. Games 
etc. Suspenders 
etc. 
Sporting Fruit & Vegetables Astronomical Oriental 
Deer Grapes Moons Chinese 
Dogs Strawberries Comets Egyptian 
Hunters Pears Moons & Stars Japanese 
Wild Boars Acorns Stars Scenes 


ete. ete. Zodiacs ete. 


Dragons Humorous Geometric 


Gods & Goddesses 


Griffons Humorous Abstract Cupids 

Oriental Grotesque Geometric Zodiacs 

Others Others 

Heraldic Stories Transportation Uniforms 

Genuine Classics Automobiles Fire Depts. 
Livery Fairy Tales Bicycles Fraternal 
Regalia Nursery Rhymes Locomotives Military 
Uniform Fables Horse-drawn Vehicles Naval 

Pseudo Others Ships Other Gov’t. Services 
Lions ete. Railroads 
Griffons Schools 

etc. Steamship Lines 


ete. 
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ARRANGEMENT AND DISPLAY 


Like classification, arrangement of buttons is largely 
a matter of taste. Still, there are certain principles which 
it is well to bear in mind, in order to achieve the best 
results. Like everyone else, I have my own ideas on the 
subject, which I shall mention later. But generally speak- 
ing, I believe that collectors should arrange and display 
their buttons in the way that seems best to them. 


It is interesting to note the many ways in which buttons 
have been and are being mounted and shown. Some of 
them are to be commended more for their originality than 
for their artistic effect, but as long as they give pleasure 
to their owners, and do not overstep the bounds of good 
taste, I have no fault to find with them. 


Covering wearing apparel with buttons is not a new 
idea. The London costers (called “Pearlies’”) have done 
this for years, with effective results. So there is a prece- 
dent for the collectors who sew their buttons to capes, 
coats, dresses and even hats. 


Some collectors sew their buttons to lamp shades, or 
use them to decorate dolls, of various sizes; or build 
houses with them, or set them in putty, to adorn pitchers, 
vases, picture frames, etc. I cannot help but point out that 
such arrangements do not do the buttons justice, nor show 
either the buttons or the articles they decorate to the 
best advantage. 


Some collectors string their buttons, or sew them on 
shoe strings or tapes, and drape them around their rooms, 
like festoons. Some make “bouquets” of them, or mount 
them on screens, pillow covers, table runners, wall panels, 
etc. Others make them into pictures, mounting them 
against pictorial backgrounds, or else forming pictures 
and mottoes with the buttons themselves. Paper plates, 
plain and decorated, are very popular for mounting 
purposes. 


The most practical and satisfactory way of showing 
buttons, it seems to me, is to mount them on ecards, in 
albums or in suitable cabinets, files or boxes. Many 
especially designed frames, albums and cases, ideal for 
button display, are now on the market. Some collectors 
utilize old-fashioned spool or sewing cabinets: or mount 
their buttons in picture frames, large or small. The oval 
and “shadow” frames of black walnut can be used, and 
the small cases made originally for daguerreotypes are 
excellent for displaying choice buttons. Folding frames of 
various sizes, similar to these old cases, can be bought 
in the ten cent stores, and when lined, make good button 
containers. Some collectors employ loose-leaf and ring- 
binder arrangements, either in album form or in the 
shape of stands, like those used in stores to display pic- 
ture postcards. Others pin their buttons to strips of 
black or colored velvet, which can be rolled up and slipped 
into a pocket, for travelling disvlay purposes. 


Buttons mounted on cards can be placed in frames, 
albums or cabinets; or arranged in cupboards, or on 
shelves or walls. To protect the buttons from dust, and 
from rubbing or scratching, the cards may be covered 
with cellophane, or placed in envelopes, or “interleaved” 
with paper, cloth or cardboard. Many excellent methods 
of display have already been evolved, and the ingenuity 


of collectors will doubtless devise many more. The wise 
collector can combine the best features of each method, 
according to taste. 


Now I come to my own opinions, which are only 
opinions, be it remembered! 


I like best to see buttons mounted on medium sized 
cards, against contrasting backgrounds, and in a fashion 
which best displays the buttons themselves. I think the 
buttons, and not the manner of their showing, are of 
primary importance. For this reason, I do not mount 
them in patterns or designs. Many times, such patterns 
are very pleasing, but I think they tend to distract atten- 
tion from the beauty and workmanship of the individual 
buttons. So I like to see buttons mounted in more or less 
regular rows, either all of a size or in graduations from 
small to large and v/ce versa, or in symmetrically arranged 
rows, like those in the foregoing illustrations. 


I think most buttons show up best against black, 
though metal buttons look good against any dark-colored 
background, such as dark blue, green, red, mulberry or 
purple. But buttons of decided colorings should be shown 
against black, except in the case of transparent colored 
buttons, which are most effective against white. Jet and 
other black buttons can always be shown well against a 
medium shade of ultramarine blue. There is something 
about this cool color which is especially suited to the 
sparkle and glitter of jets, both black and lustre. Colorless 
glass and jewel buttons look good against colored grounds, 
but colored glass and jewel types should not be displayed 
against bright colors, lest the background colors “kill” 
the delicate tints of the buttons. Pearls look best against 
black; and dark inlaid buttons, I think, should be shown 
against white or pale cream color. Those interesting old 
brass buttons, with plain faces and makers’ names and 
marks on the backs, can be mounted on transparent cellu- 
loid or plastic, which allows the backs to be seen. 


Personally, I do not care over much for buttons 
mounted to form pictures, but for novelty and exhibition 
purposes, such arrangements catch the eye, and are very 
effective, in their wav. Buttons arranged in conventional 
and symmetrical patterns are in good taste, and for those 
collectors who like their buttons mounted this way, I am 
showing a few fundamental designs, which can easily be 
simplified, elaborated or varied at the mounter’s discretion. 
There is no end to the designs that can be used for this 
type of mounting, and there is no denying that buttons 
thus mounted make attractive and colorful displays. Only, 
as I said before, it seems as if such arrangements tend 
to detract a little from the individual charm of each but- 
ton. But that is a matter of opinion. I would rather 
have a collector arrange his buttons to suit himself, (no 
matter how!) and remain a collector, than to have him 
feel hedged in by restricting rules and regulations, which 
might cause him eventually to lose his enthusiasm for 
the hobby. “Everyone to his taste,” as the farmer said 
when he kissed the cow. And every Button Collector to 
his taste, also. But if any suggestions of mine prove the 
least bit helpful to any collector, or aid in any way to 
increase the pleasurable possibilities of the hobby, I shall 
feel that they have not been made in vain. 
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BUTTON GLOSSARY 


ABALONE—Any of various sea mollusks whose 
shell shows brilliant colors and takes a high 
polish. 


AVENTURINE—See Goldstone. 


AMBROTYPE—A kind of photograph on glass, 
which followed the Daguerreotype. 


BAKELITE — An artificial resin, made from 
phenol and formaldehyde. (From the name of 
the maker, Beakeland.) 


BALL — Any spherical button; especially, a 
smooth, spherical glass button. 


BAROQUE—A rough, irregular pearl. Also, a 
type of ornate and extravagant decoration and 
architecture of the eighteenth century; Rococo. 


BATTERSEA—A kind of Enamelware, made at 
Battersea, near London. 


“BEAN PoT’’—Name applied to plain brown 
china buttons, which resemble an old-fashioned 
bean pot in color. 


BEETLE—A Modern Plastic. 


BENNINGTON WARE — Heavy, mottled brown 
earthenware. (From Bennington, Vt., where it 
was made.) —See Rockingham. 


“BLACKOUT BUTTON’—A luminous button, for 
wear during blackouts, to help indicate the loca- 
tion of the wearer. 


BLAZE—A light, bright streak in a pearl or 
glass button. 


BONE—Bone buttons can be identified by the 
small dark flecks or broken lines which occur 
irregularly throughout the substance. 


BORDERLINE BUTTON—A button made of semi- 
opaque glass; Clambroth; Clamwater. 


“BowL”—A type of Ringer or color-banded 
button, shaped like a thick bowl, and having two 
holes in the central depression, and a band of 
color around the outer edge. 


Brass—An alloy of copper and zinc. 


BRIDLE BUTTON — An ornamental button or 
rosette worn on either side of a horse’s bridle, 
where it joins the headstall. 


BRITANNIA METAL—An alloy of tin, antimony, 
copper and sometimes zinc. 


‘““‘BREVETE’’—Patent or Patentee. 


BRONZE—An alloy of eight or nine parts cop- 
per to one of tin. Also, a reddish or yellowish 
brown color or finish. 


BULL’S-EYE—Any shank button with a “Bull’s- 
eye” design, i.e., an arrangement of a ring or 
rings with a dot in the center. 


"Bull's- eyes" 


BUTTON MoLp—1. A metal, wooden or rubber 
mold, in which buttons are cast. 2. A flat or 
convex disc of wood, ivory, metal, bone, etc., 
made to be covered with a fabric. 


CALICO—A porcelain button, usually with four 
or two holes, bearing an all-over repeat design, 
applied by a transfer process. (From the printed 
designs of calico, etc.) 


CAMEO—A head, figure or scene carved in re- 
lief from shell, jewel or other substance; an 
imitation of the same effect in any material. A 
Cameo is always raised as opposed to an Intaglio, 
which is depressed. 


CANVAS SHANK—See Fad Back. 
CAPPED SHANK—See Shank Plate. 


CASEIN—Dried or prepared milk curd, some- 
times used to make buttons. 


CATALIN—A Modern Plastic. 


CAT’S-EYE — A button, usually pearl, which 
shows a vertical light “blaze,” like the pupil of 
a cat’s eye. 


CELLULOID—A compound of camphor and gun- 
cotton, invented about 1868-70. 


CHAMPLEVE — A method of enamelling in 
which the part to be enamelled is cut out of the 
basic substance. 


CHARM STRING—A string of buttons, each 
contributed by a friend. A complete string was 
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supposed to number a thousand buttons, but 
Charm String rules and customs varied in differ- 
ent places. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH—A lithographic picture, 
in color. (Nineteenth century colored prints 
were commonly called ‘‘Chromos.’’) 


CLAMBROTH—Semi-opaque, bluish-white glass 
or china; Clamwater; Borderline. 


CLOISONNE—A method of enamelling on met- 
al or porcelain in which the design is outlined 
by thin bands of metal, which are fastened to 
the foundation. 


COLLET—The rim holding a set jewel. 


COLONIAL—The name sometimes given to flat, 
solid buttons of silver, copper, pewter, brass, etc., 
with simple patterns (usually hand-engraved) 
which were made during the last half of the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The metal loop shanks were usually 
brazed on. 


COMMEMORATIVE—Any button made to com- 
memorate some noted person or event. 


CONCAVE—Hollow and curved, like the inner 
surface of a sphere. 


© Concave pies pee 


CONVEX—Curved out, like the outside of a 
circle or sphere; bulging; dome-like. 
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COMPOSITION—Literally, a substance formed 
by mingling various materials. A term used to 
describe artificial button materials which are 
not otherwise definitely identified. 


CONE SHANK — A self-shank shaped like a 
cone. 


ae 
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CONVENTIONAL—A design in which satusil 
forms are modified or altered to conform to con- 
ventional principles of decorative art. 


Corozo NUT—General name for the fruit of 
several South and Central American palm trees; 
Vegetable Ivory. 


COVERED BUTTON—A button made by cover- 
ing a button mould with fabric or embroidery. 


CRACKLE—A kind of glass, artificially crackled 
throughout; it is usually colorless. 


DAGUERREOTYPE—An early (c. 1840) method 
of photography, in which the picture was taken 
on a Silver coated plate. (From the name of its 
inventor, Louis J. M. Daguerre (1789-1851). 


““DECAL”’—Short for ‘‘Decalcomania,” a pro- 
cess of transferring prepared designs from paper 
to china, glass, etc.; a picture or design result- 
ing from such transference; a transfer. 


DELFTWARE — Blue and white earthenware 
made at Delft, Netherlands; any button made to 
imitate such ware. 


“DEPOSE”—From ‘Marque Deposé,” 
“Registered Trade Mark.” 


meaning 


DIMINUTIVE—A very small button. 


DRESDEN—F ine chinaware or porcelain man- 
ufactured near Dresden, Saxony; china or porce- 
lain buttons which resemble such ware. 


DRUM—A type of button shaped like a drum, 


‘usually with metal collet. Also “‘Drumhead.” 


=e N <— Drun puttons+> 


“EINGETRAGEN MUSTER’’—‘“Original Design.” 
Sometimes abbreviated to ‘‘Eingetr. Muster.” 


“ELEVATOR BUTTONS’—Buttons with spiral 
shanks, used to “‘elevate” the flounces of ladies’ 
long skirts, to give an effect of draping and 
festooning. 


ENAMEL—A hard, vitreous compound made 
of silica, minium and potash, which is “fused” 
upon the surface of metallic or ceramic objects. 


ERNOLITH—A name given (in GS rany) to 
a Composition made of yeast. 
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ESCUTCHEON—Literally, a shield or shield- 
shaped surface. A metal disc or screen placed 
before the face of a button. 


—aa------T isoutche on--- 


FACET—Any small, plane surface, as of a 
cut gem; a portion of material so cut. 


FILIGREE—Metal work cut out to resemble 
lace; openwork. 


FINDINGS — Materials and parts of buttons, 
which can be variously combined, as desired. 


“FLOWING PATTERN” — A design which re- 
peats without turning over; which continually 
progresses, without stopping or reversing. 


Oe oO er 


Flowing, Pattern 


FLUTED BUTTON—A four-holed china button 
with fluted border; sometimes erroneously called 
“Pie-crust.” 


Foit—A thin plate or sheet of metal—gilt, 
silvered or colored. 


“FORBIDDEN MONEY’—The name given to 
buttons which imitate coins; especially, to imita- 
tions of the United States gold dollar, etc. 


FOUR-WAY SHANK—A four-sided metal shank, 
with rounded corners and four openings; usually 
considered the sign of a European-made button. 
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FRESHWATER PEARL—The shell of fresh water 
mollusks. 


“GAMBLER’S BUTTON’—A type of Jewel but- 
ton, having a playing card or pip, a die, or some 
other gambling symbol, pictured on its surface. 
Said to have been worn on their waistcoats by 
professional gamblers. 


GEOMETRIC PATTERN — Design characterized 
by lines, angles, circles, etc. 


GERMAN SILVER—A white alloy of nickel, cop- 
per and zinc. 


GINGHAM — A type of Calico button with 
checked or plaid design, resembling gingham. 


“GLORY’—The name given by Mr. David 
Johnson to a Reflector type of glass button, which 
has contrasting colors diffused around the shank. 


GOLDSTONE—A brownish glass, flecked with 
shining spangles of brass or gilt throughout its 
substance. Also called ‘‘Aventurine.” (Italian, 
“Aventura” meaning ‘‘Chance,” because it was 
discovered by accident.) Also, a kind of quartz, 
shot with shining particles. 


~“Goory”’—An odd, humorous or Picture but- 
ton, made from Modern Plastics, china, wood, 
nuts, cork, etc. 


GOUACHE—A kind of opaque water-color; 
tempera. 


GRAPHIC BUTTONS—Picture Buttons. 


“HARD RUBBER’? — Vulcanized rubber, first 
discovered by accident, and then perfected and 
patented by Charles Goodyear (1800-1860). But- 
tons were first made from it about 1849. 


HOLE BuTTON—A button pierced with (two, 
three, four, five or six) holes, through which it 
can be sewed to suitable materials. 


GUTTA PERCHA—The dried juice of an ever- 
green tree, native to the Malay Peninsula. It 
bears some resemblance to Hard Rubber. 


HONEYCOMB — A kind of glass, resembling 
the cells of a honeycomb. 


HORN-TIP—A button turned from the tip of 
a horn. 


INCISED—Engraved; carved into with a sharp 
instrument. 
INLAID—Ornamented with materials set in. 


IRIDESCENT — Having changing, rainbow-like 
colors. 


INTAGLIO—An incised design or figure; espec- 
ially, a gem or stone with a design cut into the 
surface. Opposite of Cameo. 


“JENNY LIND’—Name given to small Jewel 
buttons which show a raised, front-view repre- 
sentation of a woman’s head (or head and bust). 
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Probably made to commemorate the fame of 
Jenny Lind, Swedish singer, who toured the 
United States in 1850-52. 

JET—A hard, black fossil substance, akin to 
hard coal. The name is commonly given to black 
glass buttons. 

JEWEL—The term commonly used to describe 
a button made of glass, china or some other ma- 
terial which is set, gem-like in a metal collet. 

JEWEL CALICO — A Calico button, without 
holes, which is set in a collet, like a jewel. 

KALEIDOSCOPE—(1) A faceted glass button, 
with colored foil between the glass and the pew- 
ter back. (2) A Drum button with brass collet 
and flat glass front, behind which is a kaleido- 
scopic effect of broken shapes and colors. 

Lacy BUTTONS—The name given to clear and 
semi-opaque buttons which resemble lacy Sand- 
wich glass. 

LAPINOID—A Modern Plastic. 

LAVA BUTTONS—Cameo and other buttons 
carved from volcanic lava, (specifically, lava 
found in the vicinity of Mt. Vesuvius.) They are 
found in various colors: black, white, gray, green, 
blue, natural, etc. 

LEAD—A metallic element, used in many al- 
loys. It is soft and dull. 

LIGHT METAL—See White Metal. . 

LIMOGES — A kind of Enamelware made at 
Limoges, France. 

“LINER” —In a metal button, an inside border, 
usually of bright steel. 

LITHOGRAPH — An impression or picture 
printed from stone, by means of a process based 
upon the fact that oil and water will not mix. 

“LIVERPOOL” OR ‘‘LIVERPOOL TRANSFER’—The 
name given to transfer buttons of the type origin- 
ally developed by John Sadler and Guy Green, 
in Liverpool, England (c. 1756). Usually black, 
but sometimes found in blue, brown, etc. on a 
white ceramic background. 

LIVERY BUTTON—A button bearing a private 
crest, coat-of-arms, insignia or initial. 

Loop SHANK—A wire or metal shank, shaped 
like a loop. 


Loop Shanks 


LUSTRE—A very high glaze, polish or sheen. 
Term applied to highly glazed china and porce- 
lain buttons; and also to jet buttons with gilt or 
silver finish. (As ‘‘Gold Lustre,” “Silver Lustre.’’) 


MANDARIN BUTTON—A spherical knob affixed 
to the top of the hat or cap worn by a Mandarin 
—a Chinese official—as a badge of rank. 


MARBLE—Buttons were sometimes made of 
marble; small, Vertical. Hole types are the most 
common. These feel cooler to the touch than 
porcelain, and often have a characteristic grimy 
appearance, which it is next to impossible to 
scrub away. 


“MEMORY BUTTON’—A button containing a 
lock or curl of hair, under glass. Similar in con- 
ception and make-up to the “Memory” and ‘‘Hair” 
jewelry of the Victorian era. 


MILK GLASS—A semi-transparent glass, made 
from cryolite and sand; sometimes called Cryo- 
lite or Fusible porcelain. 


“MILLEFIORI’—A name given to certain Desk 
Paperweights of the nineteenth century, and also 
to glass buttons (often of Paperweight type) 
which have internal designs made up of small, 
multi-colored flowers. 


MINIATURE—A button (usually a “portrait’’) 
made to imitate the painted Miniatures of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Genuine 
Miniature buttons, painted on ivory or porcelain, 
do exist; but the majority of buttons so-termed 
are prints or transfers, on celluloid, paper or 
other substances. 


MIRROR—A glass button, backed with an amal- 
gam of mercury, so that it reflects like a mirror. 
Mirror buttons may be faceted or plain. 


MODERN FLASTICS—Buttons made from mod- 
ern chemical compositions; “‘Goofies.”’ 


MorIrre’—Watered silk. Hence, a watered silk 
finish, produced in any material. 


MOoLDED—Cast; shaped in a form or mold. 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL — The iridescent, lustrous 
lining of the shell of various sea mollusks; nacre. 


Motto BuTTONS—Covered or celluloid buttons 
bearing religious, popular or would-be humorous 
mottoes, similar to the ‘Motto Candy” of the 
1880s and 1890s. 
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MOURNING BUTTONS—Dull-finished jet (black 
glass) buttons. Buttons which combine dull and 
shining finish may be semi-mourning buttons. 


NAILSEA — Name applied to glass buttons 
which are striped or swirled to resemble Nailsea 
glass. 


NETSUKE — A _ button-like object, usually 
carved from wood or ivory, used by the Japanese 
at the end of the cord by which tobacco box, pipe- 
case, etc., are attached to the girdle; it prevents 
these articles from falling off. 


NICKEL—A hard, lustrous white metallic ele- 
ment, much used for alloys and plating. 


““NIGGERHEAD”’—A name sometimes given to 
Fresh water pearl; also called “Unio.” 


OCEAN PEARL—The shell of various sea mol- 
lusks, most of which come from the ‘‘South Seas”’ 
and especially the Great Barrier Reef near Aus- 
tralia. These shells are formed in layers, pro- 
ducing the iridescence which is lacking in the 
Fresh water or River Pearl, which is formed in 
a single layer. 


OPALESCENT—Colored like an opal; shot with 
brilliant, changing color. Opalescent implies semi- 
transparency, while “iridescent”? may be opaque. 


PAD BACK — A button back made of tin or 
other material, with a hole in the center through 
which a pad or shank of canvas protrudes; Can- 
vas shank. 


PAISLEY—The name given to intricate Per- 
sian patterns, which were used extensively for 
the patterned woolen shawls once made at Pais- 
ley, Scotland. The name is often given to jet and 
other buttons which have Persian designs. 


- PAPERWEIGHT—A glass button made to re- 
semble an old-fashioned glass paperweight. It 
should have a preformed design and transparent 
glass dome. 


PAPERWEIGHT TYPE—The name given to many 
buttons of glass or transparent Plastic which re- 
semble true Paperweights in one way or another. 


PAPIER-MACHE—Paper pulp, mixed with glue, 
casein or the like, and moulded into various 
shapes. 


“PEACOCK EYE’—A name given to certain 


glass buttons which are rendered in blue and 
green, so that they resemble the “eye” in the tail 
of the peacock. 


“‘PEARLIES” — London costermongers, who 
cover their holiday garments with pearl buttons. 
They were founded by Henry Croft, the first 
“King of the Pearlies.” 


“PERFUME BUTTON’—A name sometimes 
given to buttons with backgrounds of velvet or 
other fabrics, to which a drop of perfume could 
be applied. 


PEWTER—A silver-gray alloy, mainly of tin, 
with varying amounts of lead, bismuth, antimony 
or copper. 


“PIcK BUTTONS”’—Plastic Horn buttons. The 
“nick mark” on the back of such buttons was 
made when, still semi-plastic, they were removed 
from the mould. 


PIE-cRUST—“‘Crimped” metal settings, which 
resemble piecrust; often found on Jewel buttons. 
The name is also sometimes given to china but- 
tons with fluted borders, but “Fluted” is a better 
name for these, 


PIERCED—Having portions cut out. 


PINCHBECK—Imitation gold, used for inex- 
pensive jewelry, buttons and novelties. It is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, named for Christopher 
Pinchbeck, a London clockmaker, who invented 
it: in. 1782. 


“PINE’—An Oriental ornament, resembling a 
summer squash. 


"Pines" 


PLASTIC HORN — Buttons made from the 
hooves of cattle, by means of a process developed 
by Emile Bassot in 1853. 


POLITICAL BUTTONS—Buttons made for use 
in a political campaign. (Eg., “Hancock and 
English,” “Garfield and Arthur” and the Harri- 
son “Log Cabin” buttons.) 
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PORCELAIN—A fine, white, thin kind of glazed 
earthenware. 

PRESSED—Stamped, as with a die. 

PROVINCIAL—See Colonial. 

“PUDDING” — A Composition containing sev- 
eral unassimilated materials, which occur, hit- 
or-miss, throughout the substance. . 

‘‘RAINDROPS’’—Name given to the small 
bubbles in clear glass (usually Ball) buttons. 
See “Snowstorm.” 

REFLECTOR—A type of glass button having 
paint or colored foils between the glass and the 
metal back. | 

RIM—The metal setting or border of a but- 
ton; collet. 

“RINGER” — A china hole button, decorated 
with one or several rings of color. 

ROCKINGHAM—A_ general name for the 
mottled brown pottery like that made at Ben- 
nington, Vt., commonly known as “Bennington 
ware’. Buttons of this material are said to have 
been made by Asa Hill and L. D. Wheeler, at 
South Norwalk, Conn., between 1850 and 1853. 
It is fairly well established, now, that the Ben- 
nington pottery did not make buttons. 

Rococo—A florid, elaborate style of decora- 
tion, popular in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

“ROPE” SETTING—A twisted border or frame. 

SANDWICH GLASS—Early American pressed 
glass, made by the Boston and Sandwich Glass 
Co., at Sandwich, Mass. Sandwich glass buttons 
were not made commercially. 

SATIN FINISH—A finish given to many black 
“Tailors’ Buttons.” It looks like real satin. 

SATSUMA—Japanese faience, named for the 
province where it originated; buttons made of 
this material. 

SCREEN—A metal shield before the face of a 
button, attached, at the same time, to the rim. 


SELF-SHANK—A shank made of the same ma- 
terial as a button, and in one-piece with it. There 
are many types of self-shanks. 


SETTING — The rim or collet which holds a 
jewel; that which surrounds or supports the cen- 
tral object or principal interest of any button. 


““SET-UP”—The basic design of a Paperweight 
button, to which the clear glass is added to create 
the characteristic “Paperweight” effect. 


SHANK—The means by which any non-hole 
button is attached to a fabric. 


SHANK PLATE—On a ceramic button, the 
small metal plate at the back of the button, 
through which the shank passes. Sometimes 
called “Capped Shank.” 


5 “~Shanlk Plates-7 


SHEFFIELD PLATE—A process of silver plating 
on copper, discovered in Sheffield, England, in 
1742, and abandoned about 1840. Hence, a but- 
ton silver-plated by this method. 


SLAG—Opaque glass, in which two or more 
colors are streaked or mingled. 


SLATE—Any kind of rock that splits easily 
into even layers. It is sometimes ground and 
mixed with shellac, to form a certain type of 
Composition. 


SMOKY PEARL—Pearl which is gray, brown or 
smoky in color. 


SNOWFLAKE PATTERN—A pattern based on a 
three-sided repeat or any of its multiples. 


“SNOWSTORM” OR “SNOWFLAKES” — Small 
white bubbles or specks in clear glass buttons. 


fSnowstorn" 
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SPATTERWARE—An all-over speckled effect, in 
one or more colors, applied to the surface of 
china buttons. 


SPELTER — A commercial name for metallic 
zinc; the name commonly given to crude zinc or 
lead buttons of modern manufacture. 


SPIRAL SHANK—This is not really a shank, 
but rather a coil or screw, with a sharp point for 
insertion in any desired substance. Some studs, 
upholstery buttons, and ‘Elevator’ buttons are 
thus equipped. 


Spiral Shank 
SPLIT SHANK—A shank made in two pieces, 
open at the bottom, so that it can be bent back 
to hold the button in place. Such shanks are 
usually found on buttons intended for use on 
hats, leather, heavy uniforms and fabrics. 
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Split 


Shank 
SPORTING BUTTONS — Buttons which portray 


Sporting scenes, or which are worn on Sporting 
garments, or both. 


“STATIC PATTERN”—A design which radiates 
from a center, or which turns over to form an 
identical repeat. In plain language, a design 
which stays put, as opposed to a Flowing Pat- 
tern, which progresses continually. 


STENCIL—A hole button with simple applied 
design. 


STRING BACK—A button back consisting of 
string or thread closely drawn to a central point. 
Also called “Thread Back.” 
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String or Thread Back 


SUSPENDER BUTTONS — Buttons placed on 
men’s trousers, to which suspenders could be 
fastened; trouser or pants buttons. Buttons from 
men’s overalls, Unionalls and other work clothes 
are often classed with Suspender buttons. 


SWIRL BACK—The back of a glass, china or 
jet (black glass) button which has been twisted 
while warm. The swirl may have been caused by 
turning the metal shank into the still plastic 
glass. 


TALISMAN BUTTON—A button worn or kept 
to bring good fortune; a charm. 


THREAD BACK—See String Back. 


TIFFANY—A name sometimes given to highly 
iridescent glass buttons. (From “Tiffany” glass, 
named for its originator, Louis C. Tiffany.) 


TIN—A silvery-white metallic element, much 
used in alloys. 


TIN-TYPE—A photographic positive, taken on 
a thin, japanned iron plate; a ferrotype. 


TOLE WARE—(French, Tole peinte, painted 
sheet-iron). The name given to painted or sten- 
cilled tin, iron, pewter, copper, etc. The design 
is often incised as well as painted. Such ware 
was first developed in the seventeenth century, 
probably in imitation of Oriental lacquer. 


TOPICAL—A stamp collectors’ term, used to 
describe items which are collected or classed to- 
gether through similarity of subject matter. Col- 
lections of Ship buttons, Fan buttons, Castle but- 
tons, Anchors, etc., are all examples of Topical 
collecting. 


TRANSFER—A design conveyed from one sur- 
face to another. See Decalcomania. 


Unio—Another name for Fresh water Pearl. 
VEGETABLE IvoRY—See Corozo Nut. 


VERTICAL HOLE—A name given to Hole but- 
tons which have one hole at the top and two or 
more at the bottom. A method of ‘‘countersink- 
ing’ the holes, to protect the thread from wear. 


VULCANITE—Another name for Hard Rubber. 


WEDGWoop—A variety of fine English pot- 
tery, usually of colored clay decorated with white 
Cameo reliefs. (Named for its originator, Josiah 
Wedgwood (1730-1795). 


WHITE METAL—Any of a number of white 
metallic alloys, such as Britannia Metal, Nickel 
silver, or pewter. 


ZINC—A bluish-white metallic element, em- 
ployed as a constituent of brass and other alloys. 


“ZODIAC’—A button bearing one or more of 
the “‘Twelve Signs of the Zodiac.” 
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